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1659. Bousfield, W. A., & Barry, H., Jr. A simple 
device for producing an illusion of seen movement. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 184.—Deseription of a 
modification of the barber-pole illusion which can be 
used for demonstration purposes.—D. EF. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

1660. Bruce, W. F. Toward an organic view of 
individuality. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 26, 81-92.—An 
attempt to base the concept of individuality upon the 
biological point of view of individual achievement 
processes. We must drop the belief that the indi- 
viduality is fixed at the moment of fertilization of the 
ovum and take a point. of view which emphasizes 
physieal and mental growth—sS. W. 
(Pennsylvania). 

1661. Brunschvicg, L. Physique indéterministe et 
parallélisme psychophysiologique. (Indeterministic 
physies and psyechophysiological ism.) Revue 
de synthése, 1931, 2, 31-35.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1662. Cluzet, J., Rollet, J.. & Kofman, T. Pho- 
toptométre 4 écran radioluminescent pour les mes- 
ures de l’acuité visuelle aux faibles éclairages. (A 
photoptometer with a radioluminescent screen for 
the measurement of visual acuity under feeble illumi- 
nations.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 1230-1231.— 
This sereen is made of zine sulphide rendered 
lumineseent by means of mesothorium.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1663. Dimmick, G. B. An automatic rotary switch 
for use with the Ranschburg exposure apparatus for 
continucus multiple choice work. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 303-309.—A modification of a Stoelting 
counter, making it into a stepping selector switch to 
be used in series with the Ranschburg.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1664. Fox, ©. The mind and its body: the foun- 
dations of psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1932. Pp. xii+ 316. $3.50.—Two chapters each 
are devoted to psychological physiology and to physi- 
ologieai psychology, after which follow chapters on 
language, temperament, mental energy, instinct and 
custom, images, educational psychology, mind and 
matter, and mind and body. “ No explanatory value 
whatever attaches to any concept derived from the 
external world of science when applied to the stud +4 
of mind. On the other hand, the only concepts whi 
can be intelligently used in deseribing the biological 
activities of a living organism are all derived from 
mental events. A moment’s reflection will suffice to 
convince anybody that this must be the case. For 
how ean an epistemology derived from the physical 
world be adequate to explain menial events which, 


ex hypothesi, are ruled out at the beginning? Bat 

mental concepts by themselves are shown to be in- 

sufficient, and the problem of the relation of mind to 

body requires a further set of notions derived from 

the spiritual world, the realm of ends. A psychol- 
without a soul is a soulless psychology.”—W. 8. 
unter (Clark). 


1665. Grubbs, W. H., & Ruckmick, ©. A. An 
electrical pneumograph. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
44, 180-181.—Deseription of a pneumograph of a 
very sensitive nature, arranged for 
in careful research where accurate 
records are desired—D. E. Johannsen 


1666. Holmes, J. H. Manche Uhel, die die mod- 
erne Psychologie angerichtet hat. (Many evils 
from modern psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 274-282.—Translation of a 
sermon presenting, not a characterization of schools 
of psychology, but of tendencies. The experimental 
or scientific method leads to materialism and denial 
of the spiritual. Modern Feel, be further confines 
its investigations to man himself, hence one becomes 
morbidly self-centered and introspective. A third 
evil is committed by psychologists (not psychology), 
among whom Alfred Adler is an exception, in that 
they do not interest themselves in social problems, 
but only in the investigation and adjustment of the 
individual—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1667. Judson, L. 8. Combining the breathing 
undae of speaker and listener with the dictaphone 
record of the speech. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 
183-184.—Deseription of an instrument for record- 
ing the breathing of both er and listener, to- 
gether with the time intervals and any disturbances 
oce in the audience. It is possible practically 
to duplicate the normal audience situation, if the © 
listeners are scattered throughout the audience and 
the s is cooperative.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


1668. Leidecker, K. F. Josiah Royce and Indian 
thought. New York: Kailas Press, 1931. Pp. 32.— 
Born in California, Royce did his undergraduate 
work there and then visited Germany, delving deep 
into Schopenhauer. Indian thought had as little de- 
termining influence on Royce as it had on Schopen- 
hauer; their weg og had been more or less 
worked out before they became acquainted with the 
thought of the Orient. Much of Royce’s knowledge 
of Indian thought seems to have come from Scho 
hauer. Royce found certain elements in Hindu think- 

with which he was in sympathy. His philosophy 
being an absolute idealism, he was able to endorse 
wholeheartedly some of the Hindu tions. He 
was much impressed with Indian ught and un- 
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doubtedly stimulated by it, but this was its only real 
influence upon him.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


1669. Lund, F. H. The monoptometer: a new de- 
vice for measuring eye-dominance. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 44, 181-183.—Deseription of an instru- 
ment for determining the kind and degree of eyedness 
in a more exact way than was possible with the older 
instruments. It eliminates the artificiality of the 
Parsons instrument, as well as the fact that it is 
impossible for E to see S’s eyes during the procedure 
and find out whether he is following instructions or 
not.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1670. Messer, A. Einftthrung in die Psychologie 
und die psychologischen Richtungen der Gegen- 
wart. (Introduction to tng | and the psycho- 
logieal tendencies of to-day.) (2nd ed.) Leipzig: 
Meiner, 1931. Pp. 182. M. 5.20.—The first chapter 
gives an introduction to pure psychology; the sec- 
ond, an orientation with reference to the physiolog- 
ieal basis of mental life; the third (the most com- 
prehensive) characterizes the direction of present- 
day psychology. Two main groups appear: (1) ac- 
cording to the difference in the conception of the 
subject matter; (2) according to the difference in 
methods. In the first group fourteen and in the sec- 
ond ten tendencies are differentiated; for all of these 
references are given. In an appendix the relation 
of psychology to other sciences is treated —A. Messer 
(Giessen). . 

1671. Monjé, M. Der Pendelkreisel. Eine ein- 
fache Verrichtung zur Messung der Empfindungs- 
und Reaktionszeit. (The pendulum bob. A simple 
set-up for measuring sensation and reaction time.) 
Zech. f. Biol., 1930, 90, 143-156.—(Biol. Abst. V: 
7778). 


1672. Paterson, D. G. The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 193-195.—Brief sum- 
mary of the business coneluded at the meeting of the 
Ameriean Psyechologieal Association, held at the 
University of Toronto September 10 to 12, 1931.— 
D. B. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1673. Pi Stiner, A. Chimie, innervation et sub- 
conscient. (Chemistry, innervation, and the sub- 
conscious.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 6, 14-16.—The en- 
tire conscious nervous activity, as well as the uncon- 
scious, the vegetative life, and particularly the sub- 
consciousness, have their foundations in the primary 
activities of life, which are originally of a chemical 
nature. All innervations at the different levels are 
conditioned by the libido, which is of a plasmic origin. 
That is the reason: why one constantly finds in the 
phenomena of life a unity of the funetions of intra- 
organic coérdination and a coincidence and synergy 
of the two main orders of the regulation mechanism: 
the nervous and the chemical orders. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that they do not act in concert in 
the control of automatic actions, subconscious actions, 
and even in the development of phenomena which 
belong properly to eonseiousness.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 
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1674. Piéron, H. La psychologie comme science 
biologique du comportement des organismes. (Psy- 
chology as the biological science of the behavior of 
organisms.) Revue de synthése, 1931, 2, 59-67.— 
The author points out that since 1907 psychology has 
seemed to him to be the science of the activity of 
living beings as a whole, that is, the science of be- 
havior. He has found identical reactions eorrespond- 
ing to the same laws both in animals and in man and 
has established, furthermore, the common basis of 
sensory laws. He conceives the direct study of the 
individual in a purely scientific way as a branch of 
biology, and he affirms again that the stand which 
he took in his lectures on psychology in 1907-1908 is 
the one to which he still remains faithful—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1675. Ruyer, R. Le probléme de la personnalité 
et la physique moderne. (The problem of personal- 
ity and modern physics.) Revue de synthése, 1931, 
2, 67-87.—Mental facts can be considered in the same 
fashion as can physical facts, or rather, they can be 
interpreted and transported to a plane where unity 
is apparent in itself. Matter and sensations are only 
stages in the endless development of structures. 
These are classes of particularly important forms in 
that they are not primitive substances. Consciousness 
and personality exist only through the physical con- 
nections of nervous conductors. When we say this, 
we are not reducing consciousness to matter in an 
unintelligible manner, but we are considering it as one 
stage in the evolution of living beings—-Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1676. Schmidt, F. Die Theorie der Geisteswis- 
senschaften vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart. 
(The theory of the mental sciences from ancient 
times to the pa day.) Miinchen: Reinhardt, 
1931. Pp. 150. M. 5.50.—The article represents a 
historical introduction to the mental sciences, with 
the development of which the author is stil! occupied. 
From the work of philosophers, historians, sociolo- 
gists, and psychologists she gathers together ideas 
on the soothes of being and truth, and the theories 
of knowledge in the history of science, the history of 
eulture, the history of art, religion and theology. 
The development is historieal and proceeds according 
to historical eultural groups (e.g., the ancient, the 
romantic). Critical evaluation was largely omitted, 
because this would have led the author too much 
ahead of the factual development. Some authorities 
were omitted, because this is particularly a study by 
whieh to bridge the gap between the logic of nat- 
ural science, which was originated by Galileo, and 
that developed by Kant in his general theory of 
knowledge with t to the methodology of single 
mental sciences. Ithough one should not try to 
derive a logic of mental science from this fragmen- 
tary history, one may find many particular questions 
formulated which according to Dilthey may have 
philosophical significance. Together with the history 
of the methodological practices in the mental sci- 
ences, the thoughts and points of views from Herodo- 
tus to Troeltsch are presented and their logical and 
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rr implications explained, so far as this was 
Py treatment of the problem. 
Sch Schmidt ( Augsberg). 

1677. Taylor, H. O. Pact, the romance of mind. 
New York: Maemillan, 1932. . ix+ 166. $1.50. 
—* Fact for man consists of human functioning. 
To recognize different processes of apprehending and 
constructing fact is equivalent to recognizing di 
ent kinds of fact. As some mode of human function- 
ing is always the basis of fact, so it is of human 
value and verity. In so far as there are different 
ways of apprehending and constructing fact, and 
therefore erent kinds of fact, there is a variety 
of values and there are perhaps different kinds of 
truth. Each kind of truth corresponds with the 
processes of which it is the result.” Separate chap- 
ters deal with: (1) facts as construed by mental proc- 
esses of primitive man, the mode of which is magic, 
and the chief agents fear, wishfulness, and imagina- 
tion; (2) the facts grasped in religion, which are 
similarly impelled in hi fear and desire, but 
which have wider social and ethical implications; 
(3) the generalized fact of the imaginative arts; 
(4) the heterogeneous way of taking facts practically, 
characteristic of the man of affairs; (5) facts as who 
prehended by the scientist and the philosopher, w 
serve functions complementary to each other. 
“sequence of chapters is not meant to imply that bn 
succeeding chapter discloses a more trustworthy kind 
of fact. The ways of science and philosophy may be 
no safer than those of religion and art.”—0O. L. Har- 
vey (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1678. Thoden van Velzen, 8. K. Psychoéncephale 
Studien. (Psycho-encephalic studies.) (6th ed.) 
Salzburg: Zaunrith, 1931. M. 4— 


The book consists largely of 
summarizing the contributions li times and of 


nationalities in the fields of medicine, psychology, 
Ss and philosophy. These the author com- 

es in setting forth his mag? ves of the rela- 
tionship of mind and body. e concept soul, which 
he appears to regard as synonymous with life, he 
holds as being material, and as localized in the mid- 
brain. He conceives a double entity, a spirit—eon- 
sciousness, feeling, thinking, d a memory, 
the latter surrounding the former in spherical form 
and being subject to its command in recall. There is 
an analytical study of brain, nervous system, the be- 
havior of the soul-life, and the inter-relationship of 
these. The work is a continuation of the studies of 
the father of the author, and is a memorial to him. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1679. Tolman, E. C. Purposive behavior in ani- 
mals and men. New York: Century, 1932. Pp. 
xiv + 463. $5.00.—The author presents a complete 

of psychology, using as a key-note the view 
t the docile behavior of the organism as a whole 

“is an ‘emergent’ phenomenon that has eee 
and defining properties of its own.” These p 
ties are: Ps al seeking or avoiding; (2) bapiaiie 
pattern 


vior to the intervening objects; and 
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routes to the goal. Such characteristics im 

define objectively purposes and cognition, w: which are 
immanent in vior. Capacities and behavior-ad- 
justments must also be recognized as intervening be- 
tween “stimuli and initiating physiological states on 
the one side and behavior on the other.” Conscious 


The system is purposive in an objective way in that 
behavior is treated as “ docile relative to rer wre 
determinable ends.” It is closely related to 
psychology in its emphasis upon tota) behavior and 
lems. 102 pages are devoted to an analysis of moti- 
vation and learning. The laws of learning are 

as capacity and as stimulus laws. There 
types of learning are recognized, conditioned reflex, 
trial and error, and iouttine learning. These three 
— constitute a hierarchy. The laws for the lower 

are repeated for the higher types with certain 
glossary of 17 pages in under- 
standing the many new terms used in the text.—W. 
8. Hunter (Clark). 


1680. Wallon, H. Science de la nature et science 
de homme: la psychologie. (The science of nature 
and the science of man: psychology.) Revue de 

hése, 1931, 2, 35-59.—Psychology, says the au- 
or, stands in a privil position. Sprung from 
the social sciences, it still has intimate connections 


reviews the sequence of stages which have resulted in 
eliminating from the science of man the feeling of 
his own existence and his own activity which man has 
always spontaneously mixed with everything. Psy- 
chology occupies a position between biology and 
sociology. The facts with which it is concerned form 
a peculiar integration which is accomplished at the 
expense of both these domains, just as biological 
facts represent a special and 
reactions.—Math. H. 
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1681. Fletcher, H. A space-time pattern theory 
of hearing. J. Acoustic Soc., 1930, 1, 311-343.—“ In 
constructing any theory of "hearing, six classes of 

titative information must be considered, namely, 

1) the limits of the pitch and the intensity that 
the ‘hearing mechanism is capable of handling, (2) 


j 
f 


awareness is not metaphysically accepted but is o 
identified “as consisting in the performance of a rhs 
‘sampling,’ or ‘ running-back-and-forth,’ behavior.” 
“The ultimately independent causes of behavior are EES. 
four, viz., stimuli, training, and momen- 
tary initiating physiological states.” Tolman elabo- fee: 
ments on animal vior although data on human ee 
responses are not ignored. The system is behavior- i. 
5 istic in that it asserts “ that organisms, their behavior eee 
and the environmental and organic conditions which 
induce the latter, are all that there is to be studied.” Be ae 
i 
with physiology and the exact sciences. It thus offers 1 sn 
a choice of positions for regarding certain aspects of ae 
the dualism which faces both man and nature. He ie 
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the minimum changes in pitch and intensity that are 
perceptible, (3) subjective tones, (4) the masking 
effects of one sound upon another, (5) the relation 
of loudness to sensation level, and (6) binaural ef- 
fects. Besides these effects there are other audi- 
tory phenomena which eannot be expressed in as 
quantitative a manner, but they are just as impor- 
tant. The principal ones are (1) the ability of the 
ear to analyze a complex tone into its component 
tones, (2) the effect upon the pitch, the loudness, and 
the quality of a musical tone when certain groups of 
its components are eliminated, (3) the relation of 
brightness and volume (as used by psychologists ) 
to frequency and intensity of the stimulating tone, 
and (4) the effect of shifting the phases of the 
components of a musical tone.” e non-linear 
characteristics and the mechanics of the middle ear 
are discussed at length. The energy requirements and 
the mechanism of nerve stimulation, together with 
the probable auditory neural pathways, are consid- 
ered. Experiments were conducted and the results 
are presented. The author concludes that “ the pitch 
of a tone is determined both by the position of its 
maximum stimulation on the basilar membrane and 
also by the time pattern sent to the brain. The 
former is probably more important for the high 
tones and the latter for the low tones. The loudness 
is dependent upon the number of nerve impulses 
per second reaching the brain and possibly some- 
what upon the extent of the stimulated patch. The 


brightness and the low tones the sense of dullness, 
which corresponds to the sharpness of the peaks in 
the vibration form. The time pattern in the air is 
converted into a space pattern on the basilar mem- 
brane. The nerve endings are excited in such a way 
that this space pattern is transferred to the brain 
and produces two similar space patterns in the brain, 
one on the left and the other on the right side. 
Enough of the time pattern in the air is sent to each 
of these stimulated patches to make times of maxi- 
mum stimulation in each patch detectable. So when 
listening to a sound with both ears, there are four 
space patterns in the brain produced, each carrying 
also some sort of time pattern. It is a recognition 
of the changes in these patterns that accounts for all 
the phenomena of audition.”—C. Landis (N. Y. Psy- 


chiatric Institute). 
1682. Francioni, G. La menomazione della fun- 


zione visiva e lo stato d’invalidita. (The lessening 
of the visual function and the state of invalidity.) 
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Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50, (suppl.) 1346.— 
The author diseusses the influence of impaired vision 
upon the capacity to work and earn a living.—R. E. 
Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, L. L). 
1683. Frenkel, BE. Atomismus und Mechanismus 
in der Associationspsychologie. (Atomism and 
mechanism in associationism.) Zsch. Psychol., 
1931, 123, 193-258.—A systematic, historical and 
critical survey of the various conceptions : 
the structure and formation of perceptions. The 
views of Aristotle, Burkamp, Bihler, Brunswick, the 
Berlin Gestaltists, Condillac, Herbert, Mill, Miller, 
James, Wundt, and others are examined critically, 
in considering the theoretical bases of atomism, sen- 
sualism and mechanism. The author considers to 
what extent modern views were contained in the old 


psychology, and finds that the principle of conti ity 
permeates all of the above-men i systems.—F’. J. 
Gaudet (Dana). 


1684, Friedmann, W. L. Eine neue Theorie des 
Gehérmechanismus. (A new theory of the andi- 
tory mechanism.) Monatssch. f. Ohrenhk. u. Laryngo- 
Rhin., 1930, 64, 1468-1471; 1931, 65, 313-315.—The 
distinetion between the author’s new theory of sound 
conduction and the classical theory of Helmholtz is 
that he ascribes the chief réle in sound conduction to 
the endings of the auditory nerve to molecules of 
gas in the labyrinthine fluid. He came to this theory 
through a consideration of the newest discoveries in 
the physiology and pathology of hearing, which are 
not explained by the Helmholtz theory. The new 
view does not contradict the well-known fact that 
the majority of sounds call forth much larger vibra- 
tions with greater amplitude, involving the ossicles 
and the labyrinthine fluid. The molecular move- 
ments of the gas particles are autonomous and inde- 
pendent, without coincident movement of the heavier 
and larger molecules of fluid and solid substances. 
The sound-conduction apparatus is concerned only 
in the acuity of hearing, and only for the lower tones; 
ie, its importance is quantitative. The molecular 
vibrations of gases in the cochlea are the fundamental 
element, without which perception of the tone seale 
would be impossible. The conduction apparatus, 
on the other hand, is a facultative accessory factor 
of secondary rank. The author’s theory is in com- 
plete agreement with the kinetic theory of gases and 
solutions, also with van’t Hoff’s views of the simi- 
larity of the kinetic conditions of the molecules 
whieh are found on the one hand in solution, on the 
other in gases. A technical discussion is given.—M. 
E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

1685. Galli, A. La percezione della forma nella 
visione periferica. (The perception of shape in 

ripheral vision.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, fase. 

_—The author describes the results obtained by 
using peripheral vision as a method for making 8 
functional analysis of perception. His experiments 
corroborated the results of Gemelli’s investigations, 
viz., that the meaning is the fundamental element in 
the construction of perceptions. It is also the 

or terminal element thereof. Beeause of the mean- 
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3 experience ealled by psychologists volume 
tension” is no doubt identified with the length of 
ie the stimulated patch on the basilar membrane. This 
Fe extension is carried to the brain and forms a portion 
we of excited brain matter of a definite size. It is, 
sh then, this size that determines our sensation of the 
oe “volume” of a tone. The low pitched or complex 
* tones have a large “ volume” while the high pitehed 
ha tones have a small one. The psychological experi- 

12 ence called “ brightness” may be identified with the 
sharpness of the peaks in the vibration form of the 

> ia» membrane The high tones give the sense of 
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ing, objects are recognized as such, given names and 
made use of. Another law of perception, found by 
Gemelli and corroborated by the author, is that the 
organization of the sense data passes from the in- 
determinate and vague phase of the single sense 
datum to the construction of the object perceived. 
The single sensations become incorporated into a de- 
terminate and precise form—R. H. Schwarz (Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Northport, L. L.). 

1686. Galli, A.. & Zama, A. Beitrige zur Theorie 
der Wahrnehmung. VI. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Wahrnehmung ebener geometrischer Figuren, die 
ganz oder teilweise von anderen geometrischen 
Figuren verdeckt sind. (Contributions to the theory 
of perception. VI. Researches on the perception of 
regular geometrical figures which are wholly or par- 
tially covered by other geometrical figures.) Zech. 
f. Psychol., 1931, 123, 308-348.—This study is an at- 
tempt to discover the nature of perception by the 
use of common geometrical forms. These geometrical 
forms are covered by other more complex forms and 
the subjects give their mental reactions after look- 
ing at them. The article is illustrated with thirty of 
the drawings which were used in the experiment. 
The authors find further evidence to substantiate the 
Gestaltist idea of a configuration, and this unity or 
Gestalt is formed under the law of greatest economy. 
In the process of perception the factors of meaning 
and abstraction play an important réle in the final 
determination of the perception of a complex group 
of sense data.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


1687. Gatti, A. Sulla lege di Weber nel campo 
della sensazioni tattili. (Weber’s law in the field 
of tactual sensations.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, 9. 
173-202.—The authcr examines the investigations 
made on Weber’s law in the field of tactual sensa- 
tions. He summarizes the experiments conducted at 
Turin by Eiesow and himself, and arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) The relative average thresh- 
old of difference is approximately constant in the 
stimulation of isolated tactual organs. (2) The 
relative average threshold of difference, owing to 
various conditions, is not constant in the stimu- 
lation of the fleshy part of fingers. Among the 
factors of this discrepancy the author counts the de- 
formation of the skin, describing a new method for 
measuring this deformation. The author finds that 
the deformation is proportional to the eube root of 
the square of the pressure causing the same in the 
fleshy portion of the fingers, whereas in other regions 
of the skin the deformation probably follows a dif- 
ferent curve.—R. E. Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, 
Northport, L. 1.). 

1688. Gridley, P. F. The discrimination of short 
intervals of time by finger-tip and by ear. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 18-43.—The Seashore phono- 
graph record for the measurement of the “sense of 
time” was used to produce the stimuli for the ex- 

riment, the purpose of which was to compare the 

elicacy of the senses of hearing and touch for dis- 
criminating time intervals. 30 8’s were used, each 
one making 206 judgments in each modality. The 
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group mean a 77.82 + .779 correct judg- 
ments out of a possible 100, while for touch the 
group mean is 72.83 + .694. The difference between 
the means is slightly more than 4 times its P.E., indi- 
eating that it is significant. It is found that there is 
a practice effect for both modalities, but that it is 
greater for touch than for hearing. Although the r 
was not computed, there was no S who was markedly 
high in his score in one modality and markedly low 
in the other.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1689. Helson, H., & Fehrer, BE. V. The rdle of 
form in perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 
79-102.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine whether form as such exerted a constitu- 
tive effect upon the lower threshold of vision, and 
if such effects were found, what forms were “good,” 
“bad,” or indifferent. The lower limens for light, 
just noticeable form, and certain form for 6 differ- 
ent figures were determined. Foveal vision was 
used, and the stimulating color was red. The results 
show that the sensitivity of the O’s is nearly 25 times 
as great to “just noticeable light” as to “certain 
form ”; nearly 15 times as great to light as to “ just 

reeived form” (wherein form was usually repo 
incorrectly) ; and nearly twice as great to “ just per- 
ceived form” as to “certain form.” These results 
are in direct opposition to the claim that form as 
such is present at the lowest levels of ore am 
and indicate that form perception is the result 
mechanisms at a high level of integration. An analy- 
sis of the ease with which forms were reported shows 
that the triangle is most easily seen, although the 
rectangle is the least often confused, and is =. 
ceived with the least amount of light, and individual 
differences are large. It is concluded that the con- 
figurationists have over-emphasized and over-gener- 
alized the importance of form.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


1690. Helson, H., & King, 8. M. The tau effect: 
an example of psychological relativity. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1921, 14, 202-217.—The psychological de- 
pendence of space on time was first shown by Benussi 
in vision and by Gelb in touch. Three stimuli are 
presented in succession at equal spatial but unequal 
temporal intervals. If the time between the first and 
second stimulus is shorter than that between num- 
bers two and three, then the space separation of 1 
and 2 appears shorter than that between 2 and 3. 
Helson has called this the tau effect to distinguish it 
from a function purely “illusory,” due to error of 
judgment or some effect of attention or suggestion. 
t is a phenomenon observed in vision, hearing and 
touch by different investigators and is susceptible to 
quantitative treatment. “It appears and persists 
even when the O’s are aware of its nature and the 
conditions responsible for it.” Using a kinohapt, 
consisting of 3 solenoids controlling stimulator rods 
weighing 11.5 gm. and dropped 2 mm. on the skin, 
and a commutator type interval timer, experiments 
were made on 8 8’s, comparing the second of the two 
spatial intervals with the first. The spatial interval 
s was 30 mm., and this was altered inversely with ¢, 
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the time between stimulation of points 1 and 2. So 
with 2 and 3. It was found that “the greater the 
difference between the temporal intervals, the greater 
must the spatial difference in the opposite sense be 
in order to offset the tau effect.” When point 3 was 
made identical in location with point 1, the same 
tau effect was observed and the distances appeared 
even more variable than under the first conditions. 
This finding makes even less tenable the doctrine of 
tactual local signature. As to theory, the authors 
believe that “the time of arrival of the waves of 
excitation from each spot at or through some com- 
mon region in the brain may be responsible for the 
tau effect.”.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

1691. Huntington, C. E. A case of apparent 
blue-blindness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 185- 
188.—This study reports the results of investigating 
the color vision in a 19-year-old girl. The tests were 
made especially for the purpose, since the Nagel test 
proved that she was not of the ordinary red-green 
blindness type. The results show that she is unable 
to distinguish between certain shades of green and 
yellow, and often confuses grey and blue. The spec- 
trum probably appears to her as different satura- 
tions and brightmesses of red and green, most yel- 
lows appearing greenish and the blues greenish or 
grayish.—D. EK. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1692. Jedlowski, P. La genocutireazione nei gio- 
vani. (The genetic cutaneous reaction in the young.) 
Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50 (suppl.) 1520.—An 
account of experiments on 330 individuals from 19 
to 21 years old with the extract obtained by Ceni’s 
method from the sex glands of lower vertebrates.— 
R. E. Schwarz ( Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 


1693. Koch, W. Psychologische Farbenlehre, die 
sinnlich-sittlich Wirkung der Farben. (Psycholog- 
ieal color theories, the sensory-moral influence of 
colors.) Halle: Marhold, 1931. Pp. vi-+326. M. 
6.00.—This work aims to present the previously 
lacking summary of color from the historie and 
symbolie points of view. The change in the new 
attitude toward color provides an opportunity to 
present the data accumulated since the time of 
Goethe. The psychological statements of Goethe 
formed primarily a nucleus of explanation for the 
consideration of single eolors. The facts established 
by the older psychologists, such as Wundt, and the 
newer ones, such as Von Allesch and Utitz, were 
added to this nueleus. Among the artists Kandinsky 
was particularly important. Surprisingly, there re- 
sulted no real differences in the way even the most 
diverse sorts of writers treated the subject of color, 
so that without doing violence to the facts a common 
point of view could tesult. One may speak of a con- 
sensus of opinion in Europe with regard to color. 
Naturally the main substance of this book is made 
up of chapters on the single colors, ineluding white, 
gray, and black, and their tints and shades. After 
the introductory remarks on colors in nature and on 
light there follows the psychological basis. of the 
work in a section on the estheties of colors, In the 
discussion of the single colors the aim is to determine 
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the reeiproeal and particular emotional dispositions 
with which color experiences enter into the stream 
of mental life, the so-called psychophysical. value of 
colors. If one knew which color served as a means 
of expression for a certain mental complex, it would 
be easy to analyze a person on the basis of his pref- 
erence for a certain color, or to select the color suit- 
able for a certain purpose. The practical applica- 
tion of the single colors is also considered. Special 
attention is devoted to color symbolism. Of partic- 
ular interest are the historical selections on colors in 
art and colors in poetry. The latter exposition may 
be called a history of color feeling in literature. The 
conclusion consists of a practical chapter on colors 
in daily life, with the motto, “Progress demands 
cheerful ecolors.”.—W. Koch (Esslingen). 


1694. Lorenz, H. Gehér und Labyrintdruck. 
(Auditory and labyrinth pressure.) Acta Oto- 
Laryngol., 1932, 17, 89-96.—Both the high concentra- 
tion of the fluid in the inner ear and the raising of 
the number of impulses were found to hinder the 
free movement of the membrane and thus impair 
hearing. Bibliography—M. B. Mitchell ( George 
Sehool, Pa.). 

1695. Nogué, J. Le relief des objets incolorés. 
(Relief in colorless objects.) J. de psychol., 1931, 
28, 640-646.—Visual relief does not depend upon 
binocular vision. The pregnance and other theories 
are diseussed. The author comes to the conclusion 
that “there does not exist a perception of pure re- 
lief: colors are not imposed upon preexisting forms, 
but the forms are modelled after the colors. There 
also exist purely visual reliefs which correspond to 
nothing tangible and which, far from being simple 
illusions, constitute perfectly coherent qualifying 
systems.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1696. Pradines, M. La fonction biologique du 
toucher. (The biological function of touch.) J. de 
psychol., 1931, 28, 556-639.—A eritieal analysis of 
the literature on tactual sensitivity with special ref- 
erence to thresholds. The author offers a theory 
which correlates tactual sensitivity with “ ineffective 
impressions the degrees of which correspond to the 
distances of the excitant.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1697. Rand, L. 8. Directory of activities for the 
blind in the United States and Canada; together 
with certain related agencies such as sight-saving 
classes and organizations carrying on prevention 
of blindness work. (2nd ed.) New York: Amer. 
Foundation for the Blind, 1932. Pp. 382. $2.15.— 
(Not seen). 

1698. Schaefer, H. Ueber rythmische optische 
Erscheinungen und ihre individuellen Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten. (On rhythmical optical phenomena and 
their individual peculiarities.) Leipzig: Barth, 1931. 
Pp. 37.—Rhythm is considered in (1) binocular 
rivalry between a green and a red stimulus, (2) re- 
versal of stereoptican judgment of depth in observ- 
ing a Necker cube design, or a plastic cube model 
described by v. Hornbostel, (3) the intermittent 
character of a negative after-image. This rhythm, 
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in the 22 subjects studied, showed individual pecu- 
harities in regard to the regularity and relationship 
of the two phases of the rivalry, the reversal and the 
visibility of the after-image. The conelusion is indi- 
cated that all of these phenomena depend upon a 
common individually differing function of the central 
nervous system. This might be a reciprocal inner- 
vation and reciprocal inhibition. The physiological 
basis of attentiveness, ability to concentrate, and 
will are related to the same function. By means of 
the phenomena investigated here a reconsideration 
of the psychological structure of subjects may be 
made.—H. Schaefer (Bonn). 


1699. Stutterheim, N. A. The convergence of 
human binocular vision. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1932, 
16, 20-30.—Results indicate that Bantus have a less 
well-developed center of involuntary convergence 
than Europeans. A new conception of convergence 
is proposed, which is opposed to the conventional 
ophthalmological notion of this activity. The diag- 
nosis of asthenopia is particularly influenced by this 
development.—C. H. Graham (Johnson Foundation, 
Pennsylvania). 


1700. Turkewitsch, B. G. Contribution 4 l'étude 
des malformations de l'appareil auditif. L/oreille 
interne et moyenne de “Janus.” (A contribution 
to the study of the auditory mechanism. The inner 
and middle ear of “Janus.”) Acta Oto-Laryngol., 
1932, 17, 73-88.—A female monster with three eyes, 
two noses, three mouths, and two chins also had 
some abnormal cranial and auditory structures. The 
semi-circular canals were quite normal except that 
they were unusually large, while the cochlea was 
still mostly cartilaginous and unusually small. The 
round window was obscured by a bony structure. 
Tables of measurements for the various parts and 
six plates are presented. Bibliography—M. B. 
Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 


1701. Wagner, E. Das Abschitzen von Flachen. 
(The judgment of areas.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 
6, 140-148.—Various sizes of drawings of geometri- 
eal figures were presented to 50 subjects, who were 
to estimate their areas. Each subject estimated each 
figure three times. The judgment was made when 
a given drawing was presented singly, when severai 
drawings of the same figure but of different sizes 
were superimposed, and when a given figure was 
subdivided by lines into several smaller parts. If 
several sizes of the same figure are put side by side 
the area is usually over-estimated, but when the same 
figures are drawn in superposition their size is under- 
estimated. This is also true when a given figure is 
transected by lines. The simpler the figure the more 
aceurate the judgment. If several areas are to be 
estimated together they should always be of the same 
kind, such as cireles or triangles—not circles and 
triangles.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


1702. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. A note on 
“A neglected possibility in frequency theories of 
hearing.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 192-193.—A 
rebuttal of the note by G. Kreezer (Amer. J. Psy- 
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chol., 1931, 43, 659-664) on auditory theory.—D. EZ. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 1659, 1669, 1671, 1824, 1895, 
1911, 1953, 1971, 1984, 1987.] 
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1703. Gemelli, A. Emotions et sentiments. (Emo- 
tions and feelings.) Rev. phil., 1931, 31, 157-190.— 
Three fundamental elements are necessary and seem 
in general sufficient for the occurrence of affective 
states: first, a state of consciousness, of awareness, 
whereby the subject is placed face to face with a fact 
situation capable of serving as a stimulus; second, 
organic sensations which the subject interprets as 
phenomena experienced in his own organism; and, 
third, movements of repulsion or attraction, of pleas- 
ure or disgust, which follow or accompany the or- 
ganic sensations but which are not confused with 
them. To these three constitutional elements the 
author has added a fourth, instinct. No affective 
state occurs without the action of a corresponding 
instinct. This theory explains how a state of con- 


seiousness (an idea, a memory, or perception) arouses 


an affective state and how it arouses precisely ard 
solely a certain determined affective state. Empha- 
sizing the adjunction of this biological substratum 
to the various affective states, the author studies the 
mechanism of affective life and emotions.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1704. Jersild, A. Memory for the pleasant as 
compared with the unpleasant. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 284-288.—51 students recorded “all the 
pleasant experiences which they had during the — 
ceding three weeks,” then the unpleasant ones. Three 
weeks later the recordings were repeated; this time 
they were asked to recall the earlier lists. 45% of 
the “ pleasure” items (834) and 31% of the “ un- 

leasant ” ones (698) were recalled, the difference 
lune statistically reliable. The author believes that 
“ agreeable events will be more subject to review and 
éxercise than the disagreeable,” and that “ memory 
for unpleasant events will be modified in terms of 
activities undertaken to relieve the unpleasantness.” 
—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


1705. Laignel-Lavastine, L., Cornelius, R. & 
D’Heucqueville, G. Un nouveau test de la tonalité 
affective. Le pH urinaire. (A new test for affec- 
tive tonus. The urinary pH.) Paris méd., 1931, 21, 
348-354.—The authors’in their search for an accu- 
rate test showing the affective tonus of individuals 
experimented on the urinary pH for both normal and 
sick subjects. They believe that they have found a 
means of determining concealed states in suspects, 
either a simulation of certain affective states or a 
dissimulation of violent emotions when the suspect, 
for example, is confronted by his crime, and, further- 
more, a means of determining an abnormal lack of 
emotion in perverts or paranoiaes in spite of intense 
moral shock. The test has been standardized and 
eurves established. In normal individuals there is a 
distinet though short-lived alkalosis under stress of 
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sad emotions, while the pH is not modified for happy 

emotions save in the case of an acidosis conn 

museular exhaustion.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
mne). 


[See also abstracts 1942, 1956, 2052.) 
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1706. Abel, T. M. Unsynthetic modes of thinking 
among adults: a discussion of Piaget's concepts. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 123-132.—The problem 
of the present study was to discover to what extent 
the adult resorts to the use of juxtapositions and 
syncretisms in his language communications, in an 
experimental setting which would be difficult for 
him. Two comparatively difficult were 
read to 42 women students (age range 17 to 21 
years), and the listener was required to write down 
all she remembered, then read what she had written 
to another student, who in turn was to write out her 
recall of the material. Both students were subse- 
quently a separately to determine the ac- 
curacy of their understanding of what was read to 
them. An analysis of the two written records 
showed that the amount repeated and understood by 
both groups was equivalent to Piaget’s discovery 
under similar procedure for children. These adults, 
like the children, showed insufficient and exaggerated 
synthesis of thought by employing verbal expres- 
sions of juxtaposition and syneretism, which oc- 
curred more frequently with the more complex ma- 
terial. The students were fairly well socialized and 
have developed “ awareness” of their own thoughts 
and of the thoughts of others, but this did not pre- 
vent limited understanding and ability to communi- 
eate, and reversion to “prelogical” or infantile 
modes of verbal expression. The conclusion is that 
if the material presented is as difficult, relatively, 
for adults as for children, “there is some compul- 
sory stimulus situation, requiring coherent or lie 
ical’ thought, which will reveal his limitations of 
memory, of understanding, of means of communica- 
tion through verbal exchange; and which will force 
him into the use of unsynthetie or ‘ prelogical’ 
modes of thought.”"—D. B. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1707. Chapman, D. W. Relative effects of de- 
terminate and indeterminate Aufgaben. Amer. J. 
Psychoi., 1932, 44, 163-174.—The material used con- 
sisted of black capital letters, 4 inch high, pasted in 
irregular arrangements upoh white cardboard, 7 
inches on a side. No vowels were used (to prevent 
formation of syllables), and the letters in pres- 
entation were arranged in a line such that successive 
members were vertically, horizontally, or diagonally 
adjacent (to minimize subjective grouping). The 
eards were presented in a Dodge tachistoscope 
(modified). In half of the exposures the Aufgabe 

receded the exposure, in the other half it followed. 

o minimize practice effeets the order was varied. 
Results show that number of correct reports in the 
series in which the instruetion preeeded the expos- 
ure was significantly greater than that in which the 
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instruction followed. From the protocols it is clear 
that the Aufgabe given before exposure tends to 
emphasize in the field the perceptual characteristics 
which will facilitate the report which it demands, 
while in the other series there is an indifference or 
confusion of aspects—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1708. Corey, 8. M. A summary of certain fac- 
tors in current investigations on learning and mem- 
ory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 190-192.—Slightly 
more than 7% of the total number of pages issued 
during the period 1925-1930 (inclusive) were de- 
voted to experimentation on learning and memory; 
22 psychological publications were examined. Ar- 
ticles entitled “ experimental” which were obviously 
statistical were not included. The factors investi- 
gated were: (1) Size of groups used; more than 23% 
used groups of less than 11 S’s. (2) Kinds of 8’s; 
58.7% of the studies were upon human §’s; less 
than 1% were upon invertebrate animals. (3) Age 
of the human S’s; over 62% of the studies were con- 
ducted upon adults, while only 17.8% were with 
school ehildren.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1709. Dwelshauvers, G. L’intuition du spirituel. 
(Intuition of the mind.) Rev. phil., 1931, 31, 327- 
394.—The author wished to explore the field of the 
inner perception of our mental activity, such as it 
appears to consciousness. For this purpose he used 
a systematized introspection composed of three 
periods: (1) the instructions given to the subject; 
(2) the subject’s reaction, i.e., his response to the 
sensory, stimulation; and (3) his introspective testi- 
mony given immediately after the experiment. The 
conclusion to be drawn from these experiments seems 
to be that we have a consciousness of an implicit and 
dynamic activity which is not identical with the 
formulae with which we express this consciousness. 
Furthermore, we are conscious of a change in plane 
in our reasoning, as, for example, when we go from 
the abstract to the conerete. This would seem to 
indicate the existence of a gradation in our process 
of thinking, that is to say, ideo-motor processes 
which serve as an intermediary between implicit 
thinking and the realization or expression which we 
give to this thinking —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1710. Johannsen, D., Stirling, M. & Levine, J. 
An experiment on types of memory ability. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, 23, 28-34—Faculty and student 
groups, divided into “literary” and “scientific” 
types on the basis of their major fields, were asked 
to learn and to recall immediately both “ literary” 
and “scientific” materials. The score made is a 
function of the material learned. “The fields of in- 
telleetual interest of college faculty and students do 
not, apparently, determine the kind of materia] most 
easily remembered. Therefore, the most probable 
inference is that the difference in ability here found 
is innate rather than acquired. The performance of 
the students was superior to that of the faculty in 
both sections of the test. The more generalized 
training and more compelling motivation of the stu- 
dents are suggested as possible explanations of this 
difference.”—-J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 
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1711. Klein, D. B. Der Lernprozess: eine _ 
retische Erérterung. (The learning process: 
theoretical discussion.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 123, 
291-307.—The author begins the discussion with a 
glance at the methods of differentiating between the 
psychological and Pp hysiological or biological studies 
of living beings. He finds that learning, or “ asso- 
ciative memory” (Loeb), or “mnemic causation” 
(Russell), is a defensible test of the psychical in con- 
trast with the physical phenomena. He criticizes 
Watson’s definition of the reaction of the whole or- 
ganism as a test of the physical. He then analyzes 
the basic elements in learning as presented in the 
works of Carr, Dunlap, Hobhouse, Hollingworth, 
Krestovnikov, Perrin and Klein, Peterson, Smith 
and Guthrie, Thorndike, Watson, Weiss, and Wood- 
worth. He points out that the psychology of learn- 
ing is much more advanced than is its neurology, 
and that a clear understanding of some of the prob- 
lems of learning will have to wait until the neu- 
rologists catch up. The chief contribution in the 
author’s analysis of learning, in addition to his com- 
parison of the basic elements of the different theo- 
ries, is his discussion of the place of the drive 
(Tried) as an essential part of all learning.—F. J. 
Gaudet (Dana). 


1712. Ligon, E. M. A genetic study of color 
naming and word reading. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
44, 103-122.—The Woodworth-Wells color-naming 
test and a special reading test, containing the names 
of the same colors in reverse order, were presented 
to pupils in all the grades from the Ist to the 9th. 
The results show that there is an improvement in 
both functions throughout the range tested, the im- 
bat rovement being more rapid in the earlier grades; 

t there is an almost perfectly constant difference 
in the speed of the two functions (in favor of the 
word reading). The correlations between the two 
are fairly high and positive (range from .709 for 
grade I to .162 for grade III, with an average of 
.45). It is found, however, that the correlations be- 
tween the differences between the two times and the 
color-naming times are positive and high (from .46 
to .94), while the correlations between the differences 
and the word-reading times are negative and small 
(from — .06 to — .599). This is interpreted to mean 
that there is a common factor (producing a positive 

“correlation between the two functions) and two spe- 
cial factors involved, the color-naming special factor 
being much larger and more variable than the word- 
reading factor. The fact that there is improvement 
in both functions with age, while the difference re- 
mains constant, implies that the common faetor im- 
re and is therefore probably a learned reaction. 

e correlations between the performance on the two 
tests and intelligence indicate that the common fac- 
tor is related to intelligence, while neither of the 
special factors is so related. A sex difference in 
color naming but not in word reading was found, the 
girls exeelling the boys, implying that girls excel 
boys in the special factor of color naming.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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1713. Marzi, A. La funzione selettiva dell’atten- 
zione. (The selective function of attention.) Arch. 
ital,. di. psicol., 1931, 9, 203.—Considering 
tion of the contents of consciousness as the essen- 
tial moment of the attentive process, the author 
made a few tachyscopie investigations, from which 
it follows that while in exposures of short duration 
the prevalent form assumed by attention is s ve 
taneous, in the exposures of longer duration 
manifests itself a voluntary selection from ne se 
the objects shown, which occurs according to analyz- 
able motives and which ~aries with the interests of 
the individuals experimented upon. In addition to 
this, the author studied the difference between the 
results obtained by showing frames containing 
heterogeneous objects and frames with a unitary 
meaning, and in both cases he tried to find the laws 
by which the choice is governed—R. E. Schwarz 
Hospital, Northport, L. L). 

1714. Montmasson, J.-M. Invention and the un- 
conscious. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 
xxiv + 338. $4.00.—Invention is defined in its 
broadest sense, as “all thought is something new, is 
an invention,” “all invention is combination.” 
Feeling and reason, the unconscious and conscious- 
ness ¢o-operate, and are present in all inventions. 
The extent to which the above elements are present 
in the individual sciences is then taken up. Mathe- 
matical invention, the physical sciences, the biolog- 
ieal and moral sciences, and technical invention are 
considered in order. Invention is common to all 
minds, but in the genius knowledge reaches its cul- 
minating point. Integral knowledge is the whole 
process of knowledge, the sum of all psychical ac- 
tivities, and the author here develops his theory of 
integral knowledge. “The unconscious is found as 
the mysterious agent of mental transformation in 
all phases of knowledge” and operates under the 
forms of the automatic, dynamic, and esthetic un- 
Bibliography.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, 

1715. White, A. M., & Dallenbach, K. M. Minor 
studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cor- 
nell University. LXXX. Position vs. intensity as 
a determinant of attention of left-handed observ- 
ers: Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 175-179.—The 

roblem of the present study was to test the neuro- 
ical theory of the determinants of attention, by 
using left-handed observers. The three O’s had the 
following handedness formulae: LLR, LLR, and 
RL. The apparatus was similar to that used in the 
earlier studies, ie, QO was required to report which 
of two light spots was the more attense; he was urged 
not to base his judgment upon intensity or form, but 
merely on which eaught the attention first. All the 
O’s showed positional preferences, the left-handed 
0’s for the right, the ambidextrous O for the left. 
On the basis of this experiment, together with the 
previous studies, it is concluded that the factor of 
position is a determinant of attention, and that the 
specific positional preference is a matter of the 
handedness of the O, which adds plausibility to the 
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neurological theory already advanced—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Skidmore). 

1716. Winz, W. Neue Versuche tiber Lernen in 
Hiaufung und Verteilung. (A new investigation on 
learning by the massed vs. the distributed method.) 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 129-140.—Winz eriti- 
cizes the assumption of the universality of Jost’s law, 
which states that when two associations are of equal 
strength, a repetition strengthens the older more than 
the younger, and which was to explain the advantage 
of distributing the repetitions in time. The author 
thinks that Jost’s law may or may not be verified, de- 
pending upon the method and materia) studied; and 
that after all, even if the law does hold, it can have 
only a limited application. Winz believes that a valid 
distinction may be made between learning and prac- 
tice, the first term being applicable only when learn- 
ing of a particular task is in question. The concept 
of practice, however, should be used when we deal 
with improvement in general. Thus we have prac- 
tice in speed of learning, and this is the problem 
usually investigated in experiments on learning by 
the massed and the distributed method. Therefore, 
Jost’s law should not be treated as a universal law. 
The experimental investigation reported in this 
paper was performed to see whether Jost’s law 
would hold when the amount learned is measured 
instead of the speed of learning. The learning ma- 
terial consisted of series of 12 nonsense syllables 
and series of digit-figure substitutions. Every sub- 
ject was required to read a given list 12 times, and 
the total amount of material learned was noted. The 
12 readings were given either all at one sitting or 
distributed over three consecutive days. A recall 
test was given after every fourth trial. With the 
part method this took place at the beginning of the 
new sitting, while with the whole method it oc- 
curred almost immediately after a fourth reading and 
after the subject wrote his name on a piece of paper. 
This was done in order to break the learning set. 
In every ease, the results turned out in favor of the 
massed method. According to Winz, this seems to 
be the logical outeome, since, when amount learned 
during 12 presentations was the variable measured, 
one might expect that during the intervals of no 
practice some of the material would be forgotten.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 

1717. Winz, A. Neue Versuche fiber Lernen in 
Haufung und Verteilung, Il. (New investigations 
on learning by the massed vs. the distributed method, 
II.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 157-168—In a 
previous article the author reported some experi- 
mental results which showed that learning was better 
when practice is massed than when it is distributed. 
This time he analyzes the process of learning in 
order to find the factors which produced his results 
instead of the kind which confirm Jost’s finding that 
the more we distribute practice the quicker we learn. 
A series of comparative experiments was performed. 
In the first one Jost’s procedure was exactly dupli- 
eated, and his results were confirmed. In the second 
experiment Jost’s procedure was changed by using 
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the same number of repetitions (12 instead of 30) 
as did the author in his experiments. Here again 
Jost’s law held, but by using fewer repetitions the 
difference between the two methods of learning was 
smaller. In a third experiment the author studied 
the effect of different sizes of intervals interpolated 
between learning and recall; he again used Jost’s 
method, but tested recall immediately after learning 
instead of after 24 hours, as Jost did. With this 
procedure Winz obtained results which indicate that 
massed practice is better. Fourth, when recitation 
is compared with silent reading, which is another 
difference between the two experiments, reciting 
gives results like those of Winz, while silent read- 
ing approaches the kind obtained by Jost. In a 

th experiment, the author used his provedure and 
tested the effect of the two methods on recall im- 
mediately after learning and after twenty-four and 
forty-eight hours. For immediate recall massed 
practice was better, while for reeall after a longer 
period of time distributed practice was more effec- 
tive. Although none of the various factors taken 
singly wholly aecounted for the differenevs between 
the results obtained by Winz and Jost, the one which 
contributed most heavily to this difference was the 
frequent recall tests which Winz inserted during 
learning. Learning seems to be striving for a goal. 
Thus, if a subject is tested for reeall at frequent in- 
tervals, he gets a control or check on his progress, 
and this inereases his effort to attain the goal.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 1683, 1704, 1896; 1910, 1973.] 
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1718. Adrian, E. D. Impulses in sympathetic 
fibers and in slow afferent fibers. J. Physiol. Proc., 
1930, 70, xx-xxi—Confirms Erlanger and Gasser’s 
finding of the existence of nerve fibers with extremely 
slow conduction rates. In the frog these fibers are 
aroused by chemical stimulation on the skin but not 
by touch or pressure—Z. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 


1719. Agadjanian, —. Analyse physiologique et 
clinique des processus d’inhibition. (A clinical and 
physiologica] analysis of the process of inhibition.) 
Encéph., 1931, 26, 689-700.—The irritation of living 
matter in general and of nerve elements in particular 
does not always arouse an impulse. Under certain - 
conditions it may lead to a contrary effect through 
a repression and inhibition of the usual function. 
Nothing has proved the existence of special centers 
of inhibition. The thing which should engage our 
attention is the discovery of the exceedingly delicate 
process which takes place in the fiber and nerve cell 
at the moment of the arousal or the repression of 
activity. The author considers that this. process is 
linked with the aetion of the division of ions, the 
modification of superficial tension, and the influence 
of osmosis and diffusion. There is a short bibliog- 
raphy.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1720. Covaciu-Ulmeanu, —, & WNeoussikine, M. 
Influence de l’entrainement sur la modification de 
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la chronaxie au cours de l’exercice physique. (The 
influence of training on the modification of the 
chronaxy during the course of physical exercise.) 
0. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 1118-1120.—There is an 
augmentation in chronaxy due to effort (bending ex- 
ercises causing the large interior muscle of the right 
thigh to act). This augmentation diminishes with 
training, although the work performed by the mus- 
ele is, on the contrary, inereased.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1721. Lapicque, M. & Vahl, F. Influence des 
divers centres nerveux sur les chronaxies periphe- 
riques sensitive et motrice. Action de la caféine. 
(The influence of various nervous centers on sensory 
and motor peripheral chronaxies. The action 
eaffein.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 1136-1138.— 
In a eaffeined animal (a thalamie or spinal frog) the 
changing of the sensory chronaxy cannot be ascer- 
tained through a comparison with animals not given 
caffein. However, in dealing with the motor ehro- 
naxy we find that, whereas in animals not given ecaf- 
fein the heterochronism with the sensory chronaxy 
(the motor chronaxy is about half as large) disap- 
pears when the medulla is freed from the action of 
the thalarous, in the eaffeined animals this hetero- 
chronism is maintained. Caffein seems to exercise a 
control similar to that of the higher centers (the 
thalamus).—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1722. Laugier, H., & Liberson, W. Variations de 
la chronaxie des antagonistes dans la fatigue d'un 
mouvement volontaire. (Variations in the chronaxy 
of antagonistic muscles during fatigue arising from 
voluntary movement.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 
924-926.—We know about the modifications in 
chronaxy which accompany the fatigue and restora- 
tion of a musele group which is directly active. The 
authors wished to find out whether the antagonistic 
muscles experience modifications in echronaxy in a 
determined movement during the course of the fa- 
tigue and restoration corresponding to this move- 
ment. The experiments dealt with the modifications 
in chronaxy in the extensor museles of the fingers 
during the course of fatigue caused by the flexing 
movement of the fingers in using the classic Mosso 
ergograph. In the case of intense work resulting in 
rapid exhaustion, there was found, first, a diminu- 
tion of chronaxy which reached about 75% of the 
repose value three minutes after the cessation of ac- 
tivity, and then it rose again and assumed a value 
superior to its initial value (an increase of 42% of 
the initial value on an average) about the fifteenth 
minute, returning then very slowly to normal. In 
the case of activity which was not intense and which 
resulted in a less rapid exhaustion, the authors only 
rarely observed any initial diminution of chronaxy. 
Immediately after the cessation of aetivity the 
chronaxy usually began mounting in a curve which 
reached its maximum (an increase of 58% of its 
initial value) in about 15 minutes, retarning then 
very slowly to its normal value. The authors think 
that the variations in chronaxy in the antagonistic 
muscles play a réle in the ensemble of factors which 
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govern the work of the peace museles in the course 
of progressive fatigue. Thus the contemporaneous 
variations of the chronaxy for the antagonistic sets 
of muscles should serve as an element of explanation 
in the modifications of the form of the coordination 
of movements during fatigue—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1723. Moral, H. Die Leitungsanisthesie im 
Unter- und Oberkiefer. (Neural anesthesia in 
lewer and upper jaw.) Berlin: Measser, 1931. Pp. 
145. M. 12.80.—The advantage of neural anesthesia 
over local (submucosal) anesthesia is first discussed. 
After an exact description of the anatomical and 
topographical relations of joints, muscles, tendons, 
fasciae, nerves, and blood-vessels, the technique is 
outlined. This is followed by an exposition of the 
anesthetic zones, the “depots” for the anesthetic in 
the tissues near the wound. These features are con- 
sidered both in peroral and percutaneous root anes- 
thesias of the second and third branches of the tri- 
geminal nerve. Mandibular anesthesia is described 
in great detail, as being the most important form for 
practice. In addition there is a discussion of anes- 
thesia at the infraorbital foramen, the larger pala- 
tine foramen, the tuber, the sphenopalatine notch 
and the foramen ovale. No exposition is given of 
those methods which have only a theoretical interest. 
The book is furnished with a series of illustrations, 
some of which are colored.—H. Moral (Rostock). 


1724. Ozorio De Almeida, M. Nouvelles re- 
cherches sur la théorie de |’excitation électrique. 
(Recent researches on the theory of electrical stimu- 
lation.) Ann. de physiol., 1931, 7, 109-152.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1725, Prezzolini, M. Lo studio della eccitabilita 
nervosa mediante la cronaximetria e sua importanza 
medico-legale. (The study of nervous excitabil- 
ity by means of chronaximetry and its medico-lega! 
importance.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50 
(suppl.) 1392.—The author discusses the measure- 
ment of neuro-muscular excitability during the mini- 
mum interval required to make an electric stimulus 
of adequate intensity act in order to obtain the 
smallest manifest response. The delay between re- 
sponse and stimulus, which varies from nerve to 
nerve and which depends solely on the intrinsie con- 
dition of the nerve itself, is called the “ Weiss rela- 
tion,” the Cluzet “ characteristic of excitability,” or 
the “chronaxy” of Lapieque. Unlike the classical 
electro-diagnosis, a chronaximetrie determination 
gives the neurologist all the safest and most exact 
elements for the formulation of an accurate judg- 
ment as to the degree of the nervous lesion and the 
corresponding condition of the muscle—R. E. 
Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

1726. Rasmussen, A. T. The principal nervous 
pathways. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 73.— 
28 figures are presented, representing schematically 
the major systems; for each of the more important 
systems there are also word schemas illustrating the 
tract distributions. A few pages of condensed de- 
seription accompany each group of plates. The book 
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has grown from syllabi used with medical students. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1727. Wechsler, I. 8. A texthook of clinical neu- 
rology. (2d ed.) Philadelphia: Saunders. 1931. 
Pp. 759. §$7.00.—In the second edition, which ap- 

ars five years after the first, the newer material is 
included ehiefly under the subjects of encephalo- 
graphy, the pathdlogy of brain tumors, epidemic 
encephalitis, and the epilepsies. The author, draw- 
ing on a wide clinical and teaching experience, con- 
tributes an individual approach to clinical neurology. 
The various disease-pictures are presented in such 
a way that the symptomatology grows out of an ana- 
tomo-pathological substratum and consequent physio- 
logical disturbance. The illustrations also testify to 
this conception. The majority (many of them from 
the Department of Neuropathology at the Monte- 
fiore Hospital) are reproductions of pathological 
specimens and anatomical drawings which permit the 
interpretation of signs and symptoms. The close re- 
lationship of neurology to psychology, psychiatry 
and internal medicine is stressed. A selected bibliog- 
raphy contains both reeent references and those of 
special historie value. Of special psychological in- 
terest are the chapters on psychometric tests and on 
the epilepsies, and the section on the neuroses. The 
diseussion on mental tests is intended not as a guide 
to the neurologist in doing the tests himself, but 
rather to help him evaluate the findings of the psy- 
chologist, who should be ealled in like any other con- 
sultant. In the diseussion of the epilepsies and the 
convulsive state, the author emphasizes that we are 
still in the dark as to etiology, pathogenesis, and 
mechanism. The tendency to diseard the whole no- 
tion of epilepsy and to regard convulsions as a 
symptom-complex is justified to a considerable ex- 
tent, as it tends to eireumseribe an obscure clinical 
entity and gives a more hopeful approach to the 

roblem. The idea of “idiopathic” epilepsy must 
discarded. Even the most circumscribed group 
is very probably not due to a single specific factor 
and does not constitute a single clinical syndrome. 
The very profusion of theories as to etiology may 
possibly point to the existence of many causes. The 
importance of infantile convulsions and 
philia as forerunners of epilepsy is increasingly reec- 
ognized. As to treatment, glandular extracts are 
still in the realm of guesswork, althongh there are 
rare cures. Psychoanalysis may possibly have some 
value in a few mild seleeted cases, although Wechsler 
considers epilepsy a definitely organie disease. To 
the neuroses, the author adopts the psychologic, and, 
in the main, the analytic approach and interpreta- 
tion, which he believes. to be the most consistent and 
to offer the profoundest insight. While an endocrine 
etiology should be borne in mind, the time is not yet 
ripe to interpret glandular disturbances in the psy- 
chological terms of the neuroses. The “mixed” 
physiological and psychological approach is very 
important, but at present confusing. As to treat- 
ment, few patients are curable, but all can be helped 
if treated honestly and intelligently. Psychoanalysis 
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alone offers a radical eure in selected cases. The 
author brings out the fact that with the progress of 
civilization neurotic symptoms (with the exception 
of war neuroses) tend to manifest themselves at 
higher psychic rather than lower somatic levels; e.g., 
as vague mental symptoms, anxiety, phobias, and ob- 
sessions, rather than as the paralyses and anesthesias, 
which were meticulously deseribed in former years 
rare nowadays.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 

1728. Wever, E. G., & Bray, 0. W. Kreezer and 
Darge on auditory action currents. Science, 193 
75, 267.—The authors point out that not only 
the souree of error indicated by their critics been 
controlled, but that their findings have been con- 
firmed by five independent experiments, which are 
cited.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1744, 1747, 1827.] 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


1729. Butsch, R. L. 0. Eye movements and the 
eye-hand span in typewriting. J. Edue. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 104-121—Rapid writers require fewer 
fixations per line, have a larger eye-hand span, and 
earry the span over the end of the line to a greater 
degree than do slower writers. Reading copy for 
typewriting requires more fixations per line and 
longer fixations than does ordinary reading. An 
inerease in speed of 10 words per minute is accom- 
panied by a significant increase in the average length 
of the eye-hand span. The eye tends “to keep an 
average distance ahead of the hand such that the 
time interval between seeing the letter and writing 
it is one second, irrespective of the 
speed of writing.” Data are included from one 
former world’s champion typist-—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 

1730. Collins, E. T. The physiology of weeping. 
Brit. J. Ophthal. 1932, 16, 1-16.—Physiological, 
pathological and anatomical aspects of weeping.— 
C. H. Graham (Johnson Foundation, Pennsylvania). 

1731. Drabovitch, W. Les bases physiologiques 
de V'intégration personnelle. (The physiological 
basis of personal integration.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 
6, 16-18.—The author thinks that he can see in the 
use of conditioned reflexes the possibility of disci- 
plining the subconsciousness through creating in the 
patient either retarding conditioned reflexes, which 
would exercise an inhibiting influence, or other con- 
ditioned reflexes, which would augment cortical ex- 
citability. Just as exercised museles become more 
able to perform all kinds of movements, so the brain 
trained by these experiences in inhibition or in ex- 
citation will become capable of manifesting these 
qualities whenever the occasion arises——Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1732. Galli, A. Resistenza elettrica dell’ organ- 
ismo umano e correnti di azione neuromuscolari 
nei processi psichici. (Electric resistance of the 
human organism and neuro-muscular action currents 
in mental processes.) Atti d. Pontif. Accad. d. Sci., 
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1931, 84.—The author found that the electrie re- 
sistance is higher in the state of general museular re- 
laxation than in the state of actual or imagined gen- 
eral tension, the difference being greater when the 
general tension is real. During the actual or imag- 
ined muscular tension, action currents occur in the 
muscles. The author’s general conclusion is that 
there is a striet parallelism or intimate connection 
between the psychogalvanic reflex and the action 
eurrents—R. E. Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, 
Northport, L. L). 

1733. Herren, R. Y. The effect of stuttering on 
voluntary movement. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 
289-298.—Stuttering produces complete inhibition, 
or reduction, or reinforeement of voluntary flexor- 
extensor movements of the hands and feet at the time 
of the speech block. Stuttering is probably associ- 
ated with a generalized motor blocking.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1734. Herzfeld, J. Zur Frage der Gleichge- 
wichtsverminderung nach doppeltseitige Zerstérung 
der Vestibularapparate. (The diminution of equi- 
librium following bilateral destruction of the vestib- 
ular apparatus.) Monatssch. f. Ohrenhk. u. Laryngo- 
Rhin., 1930, 64, 1035-1042.—The author discusses the 
course of a ease of bilateral labyrinth necrosis, fol- 
lowing scarlet fever, with complete absence of coch- 
lear and vestibular function. He made repeated ob- 
servations over a period of 30 years and found that 
there developed gradually a marked diminution of 
equilibrium on examination with closed eyes. No 
cerebellar disturbances could be shown on repeated 
examinations. The author’s tentative explanation is 
that at the beginning a few nerve endings escaped 
destruction and took over the entire function of the 
vestibular apparatus. For a time they were suffi- 
cient to maintain the muscular coordinations neces- 
sary for equilibrium. Gradually, however, an in- 
sufficiency of the dorsal vestibular nucleus and other 
imperfectly known sensory stations developed, so 
that the mechanism was no longer equal to the de- 
= made upon it——M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 

1735. Irwin, F. W. Thresholds for the percep- 
tion of difference in facial expression and its ele- 
ments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 1-17.—The 
problem of the present investigation was “to investi- 
gate the relationship between the thresholds for the 
perception of differences in facial expression and 
those for the perception of differences in certain ele- 
ments of the expression.” Di tie faces, con- 
sisting of circles with 4 lines (nose, which was al- 
ways straight, mouth and eyes, which were of 6 dif- 
ferent ares of curvature on the different sets) were 
ap in a Whipple tachistoscope for .18 sec. 

8S’s were used. The instructions in some cases re- 
quired a repurt of the expression of the faces, while 
in others a report of the curvature of the separate 
lines was called for. For one S the DL’s for eurva- 
ture were consistently lower than those for ex- 
pression; for one results were indecisive; for two 
the DL’s for expression were in general lower than 
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for curvature; and the fifth fell during the first half 
of his observations into the first group, but later 
eould be classified in the third. The DL’s were lower, 
on the whole, for material in which three lines varied 
than for that in which but one line varied. The 
variability of the results makes it impossible to draw 
any definite conclusions with respect to the relation 
between the whole and its parts in the perception of 
differences.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1736. Johnson, G. B. Sex differences in learning 
to walk a tight wire. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 114- 
118.—The author presents data obtained from 101 
women who learned to walk a tight wire under con- 
ditions similar to those used previously with men. 
The women were decidedly inferior, only 12.6% 
equalling the median for the men. Fear was a domi- 
nating inhibition, a fact which was much less true 
of the men. Only slight correlations are found with 
superior intelligence and youth of the subjects.— 
E. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 

1737. Leeper, B. The relation between Gestalt 
psychology and the behavioristic psychology of 
learning. Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci., 1931, 34, 268- 
273.—Attention is called to the importance of the 
equivalence of stimuli and the equivalence of re- 
sponses for the interpretation of the neurological 
conditions of behavior—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


1738. Leuba, C. The measurement of incentives 
and their effect: a contribution to methodology and 
orientation resulting from the experimental use of 
incentives. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 107-114.— 
“Tneentives are motivating situations which can be 
introduced fairly universally and frequently to fa- 
cilitate any activity already in progress.” We may 
speak of a variety of incentive situations, but there 
is only one incentive attitude aroused by all of them. 
The control of incentives is very difficult because of 
the fact that as a rule several are employed in any 
given situation. Only in a comparative sense, then, 
ean the effect of a single incentive be isolated. 
Measurement of an incentive requires that the full 

wer of the situation be brought into play. Only 
by a limiting method similar to that employed in 
psychophysics can this be attained. An experiment 
with school children doing arithmetic problems with 
chocolate bars as incentives is described.—Z. B. New- 
man (Frankfurt). 


1739. Lubinska, L. Contribution a l'étude du 
clignement réflexe des paupiéres. (A contribution 
to the study of the winking reflex.) GC. r. Soc. biol., 
1931, 108, 1060-1062.—Winking caused by the uni- 
lateral excitation of the trigeminus is a reflex due 
to a unique stimulation. It is principally a function 
of the contraction of the orbicular muscle of the eye. 
The chronaxy is the same for the motor nerve and 
the sensory branches. The constitutional motor 
chronaxy is not modified by the separation of the 
centers.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1740. Nylén, 0. 0. A clinical study on positional 


nystagmus in cases of brain tumor. Acta Oto- 
laryngol., Suppl. XV, 1931. Pp. 113.—Nylén found 
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sitional nystagmus to be a common symptom in 

is patients with brain tumors. He deseribes two 
main types of positional nystagmus. In type I, 
there is a change of direction of nystagmus in dif- 
ferent positions of the head which he found to indi- 
cate that a tumor within the posterior cranial fossa 
was highly probable. In type II the kind of nys- 
tagmus produced is the same in each position; it 
merely increases or decreases in amount with a 
change in position of the head. This he found to 
indicate that a tumor in the posterior ¢ranial fossa 
is probable. Type I is more usual in cases of intra- 
cerebellar tumors (gliomas) and type II is more 
usual in cases of extracerebellar tumors (meningeo- 
mas or neurinomas). When there is a vertical com- 
ponent in the nystagmus, the tumor is most often 
localized in the higher regions of the posterior 
cranial fossa, and when it is dominant, the tumor is 
most often above its upper opening, the incisura 
cerebelli. The tumor is likely to be on the side which 
gives the strongest reaction when the patient is lying 
on it. An appendix containing 78 eases is presented. 
Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1741. Vickery, K. The effects of change of work 
on the work decrement. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 
14, 218-241.—Based on results secured with a 
Whipple “A” cancellation and Peterson equations 
tests the author concludes that “ change of work does 
not entirely eliminate the deerement, but it lessens 
it to a large extent.” Results are presented showing 
practice effects on decrements in different work in- 
tervals, as well as in continuous work.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1742. Wile, I. 8. The relation of left-handedness 
to behavior disorders. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1932, 2, 44-57.—“ The conversion from right-hand- 
edness to left-handedness is too commonly practiced 
and it frequently involves very definite difficulties,” 
such as awkwardness, poor muscular coordination, 
irritability, restlessness, slow thinking and confusion, 
along with more specific symptoms such as slow 
speech, stuttering, mirror writing and dyslexia. In 
addition to these there are also feelings of inferiority 
and general behavior maladjustments. The left- 
handed are divided into five groups, which are de- 
seribed and illustrated with ease histories. . It is sug- 
gested that inherent neural arrangements are dis- 
turbed when the left hand is made to depend on the 
left cerebral hemisphere instead of on the right, with 
resulting development of abnormal tensions and 
symptoms.—H. Peak (Yale). 

1743. Winsor, A. L. Some quantitative character- 
istics of parotid secretions. J. Exper. Psychol, 
1931, 14, 242-251.—Following prolonged chewing, 
perme secretion shows a pronounced initial flow, 
ollowed by a reduced but relatively constant rate 
for at least an hour. When pauses of varying dura- 
tion occur intermittently with the chewing activity, 
the rate of secretion is materially affected; within 
certain limits, the longer the rest periods preceding 
excitation the more rapid the subsequent rate of se- 


eretion. A slow rate of chewing is, therefore, bio- 
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logieally more economical than a rapid rate. Chew- 
ing forty times as rapidly at one time than another 
does not even double the amount of secretion for the 
same period of time. For the 8’s studied, the opti- 
mum rate for a ten-minute period was one chew 
every 5 seconds. The author is of the opinion that 
the effect of the distribution in time of stimulation 
has not been given due consideration in studies in- 
Pre the parotid glands—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
tate). 
[See also abstracts 1717, 1722, 1956, 
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1744. Adrian, E. D. The activity of the nervous 
system in the caterpillar. J. Physiol. Proc., 1930, 
70, xxiv-xxv.—Records of both sensory and motor 
nerve impulses from a caterpillar—Z. B. Newman 
(Frankfurt). 

1745. Gorey, 8S. M. An experimental study of 
retention in the white rat. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 252-259.—186 rats learned a Miles narrow 
path elevated maze; the learning series involved 5 
runs daily, and continued until 5 successive errorless 
runs were recorded. 14 days later the relearning 
series was begun. Errors, trials, and time were re- 
corded. The correlation between errors in the learn- 
ing and relearning series was .16 + .05; for trials it 
was .19+ .05, and for time 49 + .04.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1746. Dennis, W. An unusual case of loss of 
habit. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 188-190.—Two 

uirrels were observed to have an unusual method 
of opening nuts, viz., biting off the projection at 
the apical end and then splitting the nut into halves 
by gnawing at the flattened sides at the base of the 
apical projection. Tested in the dark, they con- 
tinued to open nuts by this method. When the 
apical end was filed off, however, they could not dis- 
eriminate the two ends, and gnawed at random on 
the surface of the nuts. After this test, the animals 
failed to discriminate the apical end of perfect hick- 
ory nuts (on which the test had been made), although 
they continued to discriminate hazel nuts and al- 
monds. The conclusion is that the discrimination is 
a learned re of an associational type——D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1747. Fulton, J. F., Liddell, E. G. T., & Rioch, D. 
McK. “Dial” as an anesthetic for surgical opera- 
tions on the nervous system. J. Physiol. Proc., 
1930, 70, xxiii—Report of a valuable drug for use 
in animal experimentation, particularly for opera- 
tions involving cortieal excision or experiments on 
the motor centers.—E. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 

1748. Grundfest, H. The sensibility of the sun- 
fish, Lepomis, to monochromatic radiation of low 
intensities. J. Gen. Physiol., 1932, 15, 307-328.—A 
new method is deseribed for obtaining the visibility 
function of fish in quantitative terms. It depends 
on the measurement of the least amounts of various 
spectral energies which will produce a visual orient- 
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ing response to displacement of background. The 
maximum of the visibility function is identical with 
that of the absorption spectrum of fish visual purple. 
The shapes of the visibility curves are, however, 
variable. The visual purple of Lepomis is similar to 
that of the fishes examined by Koettgen and Adels- 
dorff. The suggestion is made that the distortion of 
the visibility funetion is due to the presence of light- 
absorbing pigments.—C. H. Graham (Johnson Foun- 
dation, Pennsylvania). 

1749. Jackson, T. A. General factors in transfer 
of training in the white rat. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 
1932, 11, No. 1. . 59.—Jackson reports two ex- 
periments. In the first, 9 groups of about 20 male 
rats each were trained on a “simple zigzag” maze. 
Experiences prior to training on this maze were 
controlled, but varied for each group. This previous 
training included adjustment to general laboratory 
conditions, handling, training in apparatus other 
than mazes, and training on a “ double zigzag” maze. 
A control group was given no previous training and 
was allowed only 3 days to recover from any ill ef- 
fects from shipping. In the second experiment, 5 
groups of rats (6-42 rats per group) were permitted 
varying degrees of overlearning on the “simple zig- 
zag” maze and then trained on the “double zigzag” 
pattern of maze. The author interprets his results 
as indicating a considerable positive transfer to maze 
learning from general factors, the degree of trans- 
fer being least from general adjustment to labora- 
tory, greater from conditions of handling, and as 
great from general training as from previous maze 
training. The locus of transfer seemed to be lim- 
ited largely to the first 5 or 6 trials of the second 
problem. The amount of transfer from maze to 
maze did not show a constant trend with increasing 
degrees of overlearning. Interference was greater 
with a little than with much overlearning. “ The 
transfer effect was small and positive when the shift 
to the second maze was made at mastery. The effect 
was large and negative when there had been slight 
overlearning of the first maze, but became positiv 
although small, when overlearning had been ee 
further.” The author offers some suggestions for 
the explanation of his results, justifieation for some 
statistical techniques used, and a bibliography of 33 
titles —M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


1750. Leeper, R. The reliability and validity of 
maze experiments with white rats. Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 1932, 11, 137-245.—The problem of relia- 
bility of maze experiments is attacked theoretically 
and by experiment. It is concluded that the formula 
recently proposed by Tryon for the reliability of a 
difference is not the proper formula to measure the 
reliability of a difference between group means in 
maze experiments. The argument “ rests on the as- 
sumption that the standard deviation of found means 
around the true mean would be constant regardless 
of the reliability of the measuring instrument, and 
this assumption is not in any sense correct.” The 
value of reliability coefficients relative to maze ex- 
periments is as a means of estimating, not the sig- 
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nifieance of the difference between groups, but the 
relative usefulness of various maze patterns and 
procedures for experimental work. Since maze 
seores are usually markedly skewed, Leeper main- 
tains that the median is generally a more reliable 
measure of central tendency than the arithmetic 
mean. Scores on odd and even blinds, or on the first 
half of a maze vs. the second half, are not inde- 
pendent measures of the same thing, and their cor- 
relation to secure reliability coefficients is seriously 
objectionable. Correlation of scores on tests and 
retests and on different groups of trials within the 
test more nearly satisfy the criterion. The size of 
reliability coefficients is frequently influenced by the 
degree of heterogeneity of ability of the group tested ; 
therefore, it is particularly important to equate 
groups with regard to heterogeneity of ability. Six 


groups of from 31 to 41 rats were run in the mul- 


tiple-T maze of Stone and Nyswander, and their 
procedure was followed except that a short straight- 
away was substituted for the problem box for pre- 
liminary training and the rats were sheltered from 
distracting sounds by a special room around the 
maze. Comparisons with the: results by Stone and 
Nyswander and by Heron showed, in general, defi- 
nitely lower reliability coefficients for this study. 
The learning curves after the first two trials were 
lower than those of Stone and Nyswander’s groups. 
The variability of the scores was directly related to 
the height of the curves. After ahout the first seven 
trials the distribution of scores became more and 
more markedly skewed indicating the need for longer 
and more difficult mazes to secure the maximum re- 
liability. The influence of other factors upon the 
reliability of maze scores was studied through maxi- 
mum, moderate and minimum prevention of retrac- 
ing, strong restriction and moderate restriction of 
food, by retest after period of from 43 to 45 days, 
and by various correlations. The author states the 
following conclusions: “(1) With the multiple-T 
maze, prevention of retracing with 13 doors gives 
higher reliabilities than when 4 are used... . (2) 
Strong motivation seems to yield more reliable re- 
sults than moderate motivation. (3) Time scores 
are somewhat less reliable than error scores. (4) 
The reliability of time scores is increased if the first 
trial is not included in the caleulations, except per- 
haps with groups where retracing is limi (5) 
Judging from correlations of tests and retests on 
different mazes, scores in terms of trials-to-learn are 
less reliable than error scores. (6) The correlation 
of different parts of the same period of training 
(whether by correlation of odd and even trials or of 
groups of 3, 10, or 15 trials) tends to give higher 
reliability coefficients than are actually warranted 
by the reliability of the experiment.... (7) The 
reliability of a maze experiment is a function not 
merely of the maze pattern, but also of many dif- 
ferent aspects of the maze procedure, such as the 
preliminary training, motivation, ete. even when 
these various aspects are carefully controlled... . 
(8) The split-litter technique is most desirable wher- 
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ever group comparisons are to be drawn.” A bib- 
liography of 38 titles is included—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

1751. Rabaud, E. Les origines de la société. 
Essai sur les sociétés animales. (The origins of 
society. An essay on animal societies.) Paris: 
Renaissance du livre, 1931. 15 fr—When studying 
animals living together in societies, one must ask the 
following questions: In what way do the animals 
profit through living in groups? Has this grouping 
an existence distinct from that of the individuals 
composing it? In brief, is there a social fact? 
Nothing indicates that the animal living in a “aay | 
has evolved further than the solitary animal. 
group seem to be composed of a variable number of 
individuals each behaving as if living alone. There 
are no collective performances nor any social fact, 

roperly so called, in animals. These unions are 
permed through interaction without the creation of 
anything which can truly be called social, since lan- 
guage is lacking —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1752. Russell, E. 8. Detour experiments with 
sticklebacks ( Gasterosteus aculeatus L.). J. Exper. 
Biol., 1931, 8, 393-410.—Food placed in a thin-walled 
glass tube was offered to sticklebacks in the aqua- 


-rium in which they were kept. The interval of time 


required for the fish to enter the tube was recorded. 
After learning to solve this problem, tests were made 
for “ transfer of training” using a slightly dissimilar 
detour problem with fish who had mastered the first 
roblem and other fish who had not been trained. 
n another set of retests after intervals up to 14 
weeks, retention was found.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


1753. Upton, M. The effect of added loads upon 
the geotropic orientation of young guinea pigs. J. 
Gen. Physiol., 1932, 16, 333-340.—Young guinea 
pigs on an inclined plane orient in such a way that 
the angle of orientation increases with the angle of 
inclination. The relationship is a compound one, 
being made up of two sections with a break which 
corresponds to a change in the mode of progression. 
When a constant relative mass is attached to the 
back of the animal, it is found that the magnitude 
of the angle of orientation is increased over the whole 
range of stimulation. The variations in the values of 
@ are not changed by the addition of a load.—C. H. 
Graham (Johnson Foundation, Pennsylvania). 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


1754. Baege, E. Uber Eugenik, speziell die Steri- 
lisierungsfrage, vom psychiatrischen Standpunkt 
aus. (Eugenics, especially the question of steriliza- 
tion, from the psychiatrie point of view.) Allg. 
Zsch. Psychiat., 1931, 95, 430-443.—(Soce. Sei. 
Abst. IV: 3108). 


1755. Heaton, M. L. The inheritance of dizziness 
from heights. Eug. News, 1931, 16, 193.—Among 
forty blood relatives, eighteen were affected by dizzi- 
ness when looking down from high places—R. K. 
White (Stanford). 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


1756. Luxenburger, H. Erblichkeit, Keimschidig- 
ung, Konstitution, Rasse 1930. (Heredity, injuries 
to the germ plasm, constitution, and race, 1930.) 
Fortsch. Neur., Psychiat., u. Grenzgeb., 1932, 4, 1-18. 
—This is the beginning of a critical review of the 
literature of genetics published during the past year, 
including several comprehensive handbooks. Refer- 
enees are given throughout the body of the article. 
—M. F. Martin (W. Springfield, Mass.). 

1757. Robbins, A. B. The inheritance of design- 
ing capacity. Eug. News, 1931, 16, 192-193— 
Among thirteen blood-relatives, five showed design- 
ing ability —R. K. White (Stanford). 

1758. Ruediger, W. C. Causes of smal! families. 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 4, 517-522.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 3110). 

1759. Simmons, J. The inheritance of twinning, 
athletic capacity, and professional ability. Zug. 
News, 1931, 16, 191.—Among sixteen blood-relatives 
there were six twins, seven athletes, and four pro- 
fessional men.—R. K. White (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 1906, 2013.] 
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1760. Abadi, E. Le docteur invraisemblable, 
notre inconscient, les choses et nous. (The improb- 
able doctor, our unconsciousness, objects, and our- 
selves.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 6, 12-13.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1761. Aberdam, BR. Le subconscient selon la 
psychologie individuelle. (The subconsciousness ac- 
cording to individual psychology.) Psychol. et vie, 
1932, 6, 25-27.—The author points out the difference 
between the theories of Adler and Freud. Adler 
considers personality as the basis of mental life, 
while with Freud it is the instincts which are the 
foundation. These instincts for Adler are the func- 
tion of personality, and in his theory the moving 
spirit of the mind, in place of being the search for 
sexual satisfaction, is the instinet for power. Energy 
springs from the feeling of inferiority. Adler thinks 

t eharacter is the resultant of the struggle be- 
tween the instinct for power and the social instinet. 
He postulates a psychology whereby we choose our 
attitudes arbitrarily and irrationally. To be normal, 
we must grant the necessity of limiting our wish for 
power for the purpose of adapting ourselves to the 
rhythm of life—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1762. Adler, A. Das Problem der Homosexuali- 
tat. (The problem of homosexuality.) Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1930. Pp. 110. RM. 4—This book is a new 
edition of a work published under the same name by 
B. Reichard in 1917. As the sub-title (Hrotie Train- 
ing and Erotic Retreat) indicates, the book is not 
limited to homosexuality, but treats of other perver- 
sions and other sexual neuroses. In regard to the 
question of homosexuality Adler holds that the ex- 
pression of fear is more potent than the overrated 
power of the other sex. He does not answer the 
question why an individual who does not dare to be 
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must be homosexual—F. J. Gaudet 
(Dana). 

1763. Adler, A. Trick und Neurose. (Trick and 
neurosis.) Int. Zsch. f. Indivepsychol. 1931, 6, 
417-423.“ Trick” is used in a wide sense, an 
such a range of concepts as the creative fantasies 
a poet, the devices of mathematics in solving alge- 
braie equations, and the varying degrees of malad- 
justment and self-deception. Adler contrasts the 
individual’s idiosynerasies in thought and action, as 
expressions of “ private intelligence,” with the views 
of “common sense” or generally accepted opinions. 
The evasions, rationalizations, and maladjustments of 
neuroties are hit upon by ehance and become fixed 
when the subject finds that they secure for him the 
attention and concern of associates. No maladjust- 
ment or makeshift in behavior is to be characterized 
as a neurosis until the subject uses it to arouse in 
others concern for his welfare, and thus to secure 
the needful sense of social security. Cases of com- 
pulsions and sex perversions are presented as illus- 
trations —O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1764. Alexander, F. Psychoanalysis and medi- 
cine. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 1351—The 
author gives a discussion of psychoanalysis as to its 
development, the resistance offered psychoanalysis by 
medicine, sources of error in psychologie observation, 
elimination of error, and psychoanalysis as a thera- 
peutic method.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

1765. Allendy, RB. La psychanalyse. Doctrines 
et applications. (Psychoanalysis. Doctrines and 
Paris: Denoel & Steele, 1931. 

. 15 fr.—Allendy diseusses psychoanalysis in 
respect to its meaning and its development, orients 
the original Freudism in relation to its brother 
schools and to opposing ones, and shows the mani- 
fold possibilities to be found in the different fields 
of Freudism. His main emphasis is on its thera- 
peutic uses. Giving examples, he discusses in suc- 
cession the nature of the unconscious, the manner in 
which its existence is disclosed to psychological in- 
vestigation, how it can be studied by means of inter- 

retation, what structure is revealed, what kinds of 

isturbances are produced, and their genesis and 
treatment. To illustrate his diseussion, he gives 
records of an analytic cure, summarizing it hour by 
hour and giving all its suecessive phases and vicissi- 
tades.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1766. Allendy, BR. La part de la psychanalyse 
dans la connaissance de l’inconscient. (The part 
played by psychoanalysis in a knowledge of the un- 
conscious.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 6, 18-20.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1767. Allendy, R. Les bases d’une notion de tem- 
pérament. (The basis for a theory of temperament.) 
Encéph., 1931, 26, 132-141.—The article is a study 
of the psycho-organic relations which allow us to re- 
construct physical and psychological temperament. 
The two aspects of the question, the organie and the 
psychological, are united in the same qualitative and 
quantitative compass of tonicity and plasticity, that 


is, provided we consider in the individual only those 
deep-lying tendencies which arise from the uncon- 
scious, leaving to one side all apparent compensations 
and voluntarily acquired habits.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1738. Almoslino, J. Das Rauchen, wie man es 
einschrankt und wie man es sich ganz abgewohnt. 
(Smoking; how to limit it and how to give it up en- 
tirely.) Vienna: Kommissionsverlag Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1931. Pp. 35. M. 1.80.—With the 
exception of pipe smoking, there is no justification 
for the smoking habit. A well-known physician claims 
that the symptom commonly called nervousness due 
to omission of necessary activity is, on the contrary, 
eaused by indulgence in harmful acts. The smoker 
sins in both respects. He tries to conquer the nerv- 
ousness, which is chiefly due to smoking, by smoking 
more. The attempt to justify the smoking habit as 
a time-filler is false, for it was not formed for this 
Actually it was the narcotic effect, and, 
or the novice, curiosity, imitation and self-assertion, 
which led to smoking. The confirmed smoker does 
not always smoke deliberately, so it cannot mean 
much. The attachment to smoking is explained by 
the thought of smoking before smoking. It interferes 
with thinking of other things, however important 
they may seem; if one smokes habitually one can 
only be free of the burdensome thought of smoki 
by smoking. By giving it up one may be free 
these thoughts. This is difficult to do all at once, 
even if one has a strong wiil; so it is better to do it 

dually with increasing intervals between smok- 
ing, which in most instances develop of their own 
accord. Menthol cigarettes, gargles and pills remind 
one of smoking, and so are not advisable—J. Almo- 
slino (Vienna). 

1769. [Anon.] Arthur Schnitzler und die Psy- 
choanalyse. (Arthur Schnitzler and psychoanaly- 
sis.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1932, 4, 62-63.— 

otations are given from various sources at the 
time of the death of Arthur Schnitzler, calling at- 
tention to his keen insight into human character, and 
attributing this to his knowledge of Freud and psy- 
choanalysis. ‘ The article closes with a number of 
quotations from Schnitzler’s novels —A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1770. [Anon.] D’aprés J. Froebes les modalités 
du subconscient. (The modalities of the subcon- 
scious according to J. Froebes.) Psychol. et vie, 
1932, 6, 4-5.—Among the subconscious acts that can 
be made manifest in consciousness we can observe 
the following: (1) subeonscious sensations registered 
in our memories, and (2) pathological dissociations 
of successive states of consciousness, such as the 
plurality or alternation of personalities, or dissocia- 
tions of simultaneous states as found in obsessions.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1771. Baudouin, C. La discipline du subconscient. 
(Discipline of the subconscious.) Psychol. et vie, 
1932, 6, 20-22.—Methods which tend to discipline the 
subconscious are of many varieties, but they oscillate 


practically between two extremes: suggestion and 
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psychoanalysis. These two methods are not exelu- 
sive, and they should be used to complement one 
another. Logically one should begin with — 
and end with suggestion—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1772. Bizette, A. Remarques sur les phases du 
présommeil. (Remarks on the phases of drowsi- 
ness.) J. de psychol., 1931, 647-651.—The 
drowsiness which precedes sleep is analyzed. The 
imagery associated with this state is controlled by 
lower levels and socialized tendencies are ineffective. 
Our imagery seems to dominate us as “in the world 
of dreams.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1773. Cavan, R. 8. Methods of studying person- 
ality. Rel. Educ., 1932, 27, 50-55.—Each one of us 
in the course of development attains to human per- 
sonality through the influences of the social world, 
which teaches us our rights, duties and opportuni- 
ties. In this process there are two factors: the 
molding influences of social conventions, and our 
own purposes and desires, It is: necessary to study 
both of these in order to understand personality. 
Here it should be noted that one’s world is not 
merely a catalog of objects and institutions, but also 
the personal interpretation which one puts upon 
them. The attitude here involved is best discovered 
through questioning and the use of a life history 
written by the subject. Another approach to per- 
sonality is through the use of various question tests 
which disclose such matters as aloofness, temper, 
stage fright, and home relations. The neurotic ma- 
terial here uncovered is different from the data ob- 
tained from scholarship and mental tests, and shows 
whether the subject is the victim of repressions and 
social maladjustments. Methods such as these ma 
be used to determine the attitude towards ch 
and school, and hence the religious tendencies.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


1774. Dwelshauvers, G. Les activités subcon- 
scientes et leur utilisation. (Subconscious activities 
and their utilization.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 6, 9-12. 
—tThe author divides subconscious processes into two 
classes: dynamic subeconseiousness and automatic 
subeonseiousness or psychological automatism. The 
dynamie form, which is less known, deserves to be 
studied and trained, for it furnishes the subcon- 
scious activity of invention. These latent ideas do 
not come from any preparation, often emanating 
from diffuse affective states which remain unex- 
plained. Such subconscious states are essentially dy- 
namie, for they do not simply automatically repeat 
acquired material. They are not subject to reflection, 
but act of themselves..—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1775. Flemming, E. G. Pleasing personality. J. 
Soe. Psychol., 1932, 3, 100-107.—Each member of a 
pay class was asked to rate each other mem- 

r with whom he was acquainted on “ pleasing per- 
sonality,” “emotional steadiness,” “emotional ex- 
pressiveness,” and “ social adjustment.” The author 
concludes that women are more expressive than men, 
but that expressiveness has little to do with pleasing 
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personality. The latter is most closely related to 
social adjustment.—Z. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 


1776. Freud, 8. Délire et réves. La “Gravida” 
de Jensen. (Delusion and dreams. Jensen’s 
“Gravida.”) Paris: Gallimard, 1931. 15 fr.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1777. Giltay, H. Zur Psychologie des Ichideals. 
(The psychology of the ego-ideal.) Psychoanal. Be- 
wegung, 1932, 4, 25-40.—A discrimination is drawn 
between the ego-ideal and the super-ego concept, the 
former signifying that which one wishes to emulate, 
the latter the censor. The author traces the Berns at 
ment of the ideal out of parent-admonitions, and 
finds here the motive for identification with one’s 
ideal. He does not see in the striving toward an 
ideal a form of narcissism, but holds rather that this 
effort has an ethical background. He discusses the 
content of this ideal, how it arises, and what rela- 
tionship it bears to conscience—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


1778. Haddock, L., & Ellis, ©. B. Steps upward 
in personality. New York: Professional & Tech- 
nieal Press, 1931. . xi-++ 357.—The authors have 
prepared this source book of material for the use of 
all who are actually engaged in teaching or studying 
the development of character. The unit plan of pro- 
cedure is followed, and the contents of the book or- 
ganized in a series of lessons under each unit. The 
thesis is that the well-being of a community rests 
upon the education of its youth in worthy individual 
and social] purposes; in reeognition of the powers of 
self-direction, self-appraisal, and self control; and 
in the desire and ability to co-operate with others. 
The authors trace the history of the study of char- 
acter and personality from about 450 B.C. to the 
present time, showing the large place this important 
subject has held in the education of youth, and the 
many “trial and error” methods which have been 
employed in the search for an effective technique of 
teaching it. The period of adolescence presents the 
greatest difficulty and receives emphasis. In the 
past it was thought that character education belonged 
entirely to the home, but the imerease in youthful 
delinquency convinced the sehool that it had a share 
in the responsibility. There is a bibliography of 803 
titles and 18 pages of subject-author index.—Z. V. 
Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 


1779. Irving, W. 8., & Besterman, T. Evidential 
extracts from sittings with Mrs. Leonard. Proc. 
Soc. Psych. Res., 1932, 40, 129-161.—Verbatim ex- 
tracts from “ book-tests,” a series of impressions 
from a house unknown to the medium, ete——W. 8. 
Taylor (Smith). 

1780. Janet, P. La relativité de la subconscience. 
(The relativity of the subeonsciousness.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1932, 6, 3-4.—Any clear-cut distinction between 

hhenomena as being entirely conscious and others as 
ing entirely subeonscious seems crude and inexact 
to the author. Consciousness is the whole of an indi- 
vidual’s reactions to his own actions, and the becom- 
ing aware of an act by consciousness always consists 
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in superimposing on a preceding act a new reaction 
of a higher order. A totally unconscious act is a 
primitive one on the reflex level which is discharged 
in isolation without leading to any secondary reac- 
tion. This conception does away with the absolute 
value wrongfully given to the subconsciousness, 
which is too often considered as a marvelous affair. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1781. Krueger, R. G. The influence of repetition 
and disuse upon rate of hypnotization. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1931, 14, 260-269.—The length of time re- 
— to induce successive hypnotic trances in 6 8’s 

ecreased from a mean of 432 seconds on the first 

trance to 106 seconds on the tenth trance. With a 
period of no practice there was a loss in the sus- 
ceptibility to the trance. The time necessary to in- 
duce trance again decreased when practice was re- 
sumed, Eyelid catalepsy was used as a test of the 
trance in the first three trials. Time was taken from 
the start of the suggestion to the complete closure 
of the eyes.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


1782. Laforgue, R. Der Pall M. (Zur Bedeutung 
des Heilungswillens bei der Impotenz.) (The case 
of M. Significance of the will to be cured in the 
treatment of impotence.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 
1932, 4, 18-24.—This case is taken from the arti 
by the author in Int. Ztsch. f. Psychoanal., 1931, 17, 
4. A ease of impotence was found to have its in- 
ception in childhood impressions. Clinical advice 
sueceeded in establishing a cure and overcoming an 
inferiority feeling that had made social adjustment 
impossible—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

1783. Le Bon, G. La vie inconsciente et la vie 
collective dans la psychologie moderne. (The sub- 
conscious and the collective life in modern psychol- 
ogy.) Psychol. et vie, 1932, 6, 1-3.—The two great 
discoveries of modern psychology have been the dis- 
covery of information concerning the subconscious 
life and the discovery of the distinction between the 
life of the individual and that of the group. Most 
of our thoughts and actions are the exteriorization 
of our subconscious life, the impulses of which are 
often very different from those which the conduct of 
our conscious life seems to reveal. Furthemore, men 

thered together in a group have a mentality much 
- inferior to that of any of the members composing 
the group, and the progress from which our modern 
civilizations have been derived has always been the 
result of the work of strong individuals, never the 
result of the activity of groups—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1784. Le Senne, R. Le mensonge et le caractére. 
(Lying and character.) Paris: Alean, 1931. Pp. 
348. 45 fr—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1785. Lewin, L. Phantastica; narcotic and stimu- 
lating drugs, their use and abuse. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1931. Pp. xi+-335. $3.75-—The book is a 
translation by P. H. A. Wirth from the second Ger- 
man edition. It is a popularly written general treatise 
by a pharmacologist and toxicolcgist. The practical 
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experience of his life-time offers a great store of in- 
formation about the historical and geographical 
aspects of drugs in addition to their social, mental, 
and physiological effects. After a general introduc- 
tion, about fifty drugs are classified into the follow- 
ing sections for detailed discussion: Euphorica, 
mental sedatives (9); Phantastica, hallucinating sub- 
stances (11) ; Inebrantia, intoxicants (6); Hypnotica, 
soporifies (7); Eacitantia, mental stimulants (14). 
A semi-critical account depicts the persistent spread 
of drugs from isolated pre-historic traces to present 
universal use. The reasons for which drugs have 
been taken, the methods of imbibing, and the other 
purposes for which they have been employed, are 
many and varied. These conditions have made their 
control difficult. The whole gamut of deterrents has 
been invoked by state and church to abolish or re- 
stzict the use of opium, alcohol, tobacco, and other 
drugs. In different ages the use of drugs has in- 
creased in spite of fines, taxes, destruction of crops, 
confiscation of property, imprisonment, excommuni- 
cation, banishment, corporal punishment, mutilation, 
castigation, and death. The author holds that “ The 
natural and internal impulses need to be artificially 
reinforced in the loud, harsh and strenuous world 
of the present day in order to maintain biological 
energy at the normal standard necessary for the 
working of the vital functions.” After reiterating 
the importance of individual differences in suscepti- 
bility to the effects of drugs, psychological studies 
and future research are commented on as follows: 
“ Nearly all the drugs dealt with have a direct action 
on the brain, an action which is in all its forms 
mysterious and incomprehensible.” “It is ... use- 
less to try to determine the quantity of aleohol which 
stamps a person as a drunkard.” “The gravity of 
the injurious consequences of alcohol depends largely 
on the degree of resistance of the individual on ac- 
count of the mysterious réle played by adaptation.” 
“No opinion can be derived from psychological in- 
vestigations, but only from science....” “The quan- 
tities of aleohol which a person with normal inhibi- 
tory senses consumes are neither physically nor 
intellectually injurious. He is beneficially affected 
by them quite apart from the alimentary qualities of 
aleohol.” Other than references to the author’s 
previous studies, few investigators are cited. There 
is an index but no bibliography—R. H. Paynter 
(Long Island). 


1786. Lodge, O. On the difficulty of proving in- 
dividual survival. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1932, 40, 
123-125.“ What we have established, I consider, is 
the existence of a spiritual world. To establish per- 
sonal identity in connection with such a world 1s a 
more difficult problem.” He suggests an imaginary 
ease, in which a person with an obsession for, say, 
a childish poem, might communicate the fact after 
his death so as indubitably to prove his continued 
functioning.—W. 8S. Taylor (Smith). 

1787. Money-Kyrle, R. E. The development of 
the sexual impulses. New York: Harcourt, Brece, 
1932. Pp. ix +219. $3.00.—A psychoanalytic dis- 
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cussion of the sexual impulses in their relation to 
instinet and intelligence, development of cultural be- 
havior, and values. The various impulses of the 
organism are listed and their phylogenesis and onto- 
genesis discussed. A part of the value of psychol- 
ogy (psychoanalysis) is that “it does to persons 
what physies does to things. It teaches us to act on 
them so that they will react in what we believe to be 
our interests. Thus the successful statesman, indus- 
trialist, and seducer must all possess some knowledge 
of psychology. A greater value of psychology lies 
not in that it facilitates the attainment of means we 
already consciously desire, but in that it frees in- 
hibited impulses. Irrelevant inhibitions, that is ir- 
relevant avoidances opposed to adequate seekings, 
are responsible for the chief deprivations of this 
life... . The positive funetion of psychology of 
freeing inhibited desires is . .. secondary to the 
negative function of destroying inhibitions, and this 
is but a special ease of its still more general func- 
tion of destroying all irrelevant and inadequate im- 
pulses.”—. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1788. Nachmansohn, M. Wesen vnd Theorie der 
Hypnose. (Nature and theory of hypnosis.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1931, 4, 537-658.—The 
author propounds the question whether hypnosis is 
a partial sleep or an artificially induced pathological 
condition. Sleep is characterized by a segregation 
of the vegetative processes of the organism and by 
assimilatory activities, in distinction to the dissimila- 
tory processes during waking life. There are dis- 
tinetions between sleep and hypnosis which forbid 
their identification—the physical and psychological 
condition of the subject, post-hypnotie symptoms, 
independence of fatigue, and most essential of all, 
the fact that hypnosis does not bring about an as- 
similatory phase and has not of itself a regulatory 
function in the organism. The author rejects the 
psychoanalytic theory of hypnosis (i.e., that it is a 
relieving of infantile erotie masochistic experiences) 
because of lack of scientific evidence. He then de- 
velops his evolutionary conception: in certain con- 
stitutions the ego-functions, phylogenetically and 
ontogetically the youngest in the psychic hierarchy, 
are liable and unresistant to outside influences. Such 
schizothymies are very suggestible and are easily 
hypnotized. In hypnosis the ego-functions are de- 
pressed or removed and are replaced by identifica- 
tion (Wirerleben) with the hypnotist. The hypothe- 
sis that the Wirerleben is phylogenetically older 
than the Ichleben is psychologically justified; it may 
correspond to the herd instinct. Hypnosis is a 
simpler state than the waking consciousness. Every- 
one, even the beguiling salesman, has in some degree 
the power of removing the ego-dominance of others. 
A distinction must be made, however, between deep 
somnambulatory hypnosis, which can be produced 
only in certain constitutions, and the superficial 
hypnoses (passive condition, autosuggestion of Coné) 
which are fore-stages of the deeper state and can 
be attained by everyone. A certain degree of schiz- 
othymia is normal in everyone. The ability to dis- 
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sociate becomes abnormal only when, as a result of 
slight injury, there oceurs a loss of consciousness or 
of important functions. The functions learned in 
the individual life are especially liable to dissociate. 
The loss of ego-consciousness is a biologically neces- 
sary process which serves the individual and the 
race. Normally it occurs only when there is a bio- 
logical need for it, as in sleep. In schizothymic con- 
stitutions dissociation can be produced as a “ nat- 
ural experiment” in the hysterical reaction and 
artificially in hypnosis. The stronger the develop- 
ment of the ego, the greater the difficulty in disso- 
ciation. Even the best subject cannot be hypnotized 
so long as he has resistance. A shameful past is the 
greatest hindrance to hypnosis, even when the pa- 
tient wishes to be hypnotized; hence, paradoxically, 
some severe hysterics cannot be hypnotized at first. 
In normal persons, however, it is not inner resistances 
but the whole structure of the psychic life which pre- 
vents removal of ego-consciousness, except during 
sleep.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


1789. Perry, E. M. Masturbation: its signif- 
cance, cause and treatment. Texas State J. Med., 
1931, 27, 505-508.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1790. Reik, T. Der Mut, nicht zu verstehen. 
(The courage not to understand.) Psychoanal. Be- 
wegung, 1932, 4, 12-17—The author contrasts the 
two types of approach in psychoanalysis, the hasty 
interpretation and the slower, more thoughtful one, 

d lays emphasis on the acquirement of the latter 
type. The difficulties in this field are many, and 
hasty judgments are liable to many errors.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


1791. Richardson, R. B., & Weisenburg, T. H. 
The indispensable uses of narcotics. Psychotherapy 
as a substitute for narcotics. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1931, 96, 1574.—Data show that there is no physical 
basis for the justification of a narcotic addiction. It 
seems to be entirely a psychological problem. Drug 

tients seem always to be constitutional inferiors. 
The drug addiction is evidence that the patient is 
unable to master his own problems. Many of these 
patients may be aided in their reeovery by psycho- 
therapy. The therapy must be directed towards giv- 
ing the patient something to live for—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

1792. Sachs, H. Einfiihrung in die Technik der 
Psychoanalyse. (An introduction to the technique 
of psychoanalysis.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1932, 
4, 5-11.—It is significant that a psychoanalytical 
technique appeared so early in the theory of psycho- 
analysis. The analysis of the self has advantages 
over analysis in any other field, since the human 
being can more readily understand other human 
beings than creatures differing from himself. Herein 
too lies the danger of projection upon the subject in 
one’s interpretations. The unfortunate thing about 
psychoanalysis is its slow development and the 
necessity for long practice in order to become ¢a- 

ble in it—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 

eachers College). 
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1793, Saltmarsh, H. F. Is proof of survival pos- 
sible? Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1932, 40, 105-122.— 
“ Supernormal knowledge of present or future events 
may possibly suggest, but does not prove, spirit 
agency; and psychical phenomena generally, and the 

ie cf evidence and proof, with the possibility of 
lying and hallucination, do not admit of an abso- 
lute proof of survival. Neither, however, is there 
absolute disproof. High probability . . . is all that 
we can hope for; {and then] it is always possible 
that some ingenious seeptie may . . . account for the 
facts in a more plausible manner.”—-W. S. Taylor 
(Smith). 

1794. Saltmarsh, H. F. Reply to Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1932, 40, 126-128.— 
Saltmarsh accepts as established hypotheses telepathy 
and a spiritual world, finds the step to disembodied 
functional minds a short one, and thinks Sir Oliver’s 
imaginary test very convincing. He points out how- 
ever that, the subject having planned that experi- 
ment before dying, his intentions unconsciously re- 
ceived by persons who survive him, or his sealed 
document promising the experiment, might be drawn 
upon telepathically or clairvoyantly by the mediums; 
some of whom might even have a supernormal knowl- 
edge of the past.—W. S. Taylor (Smith). 

1795. Scott, W. D. Personnel rating. Indus. 
Relations, 1932, 3, 11-12.—The originator of the 
“army man-to-man ” seale deseribes the “ adjectival,” 
“ numerical,” and “graphic” seales for rating per- 
sonal characteristics. Seott emphasizes the fact that 
each rating scale should be designed to serve a 5 al 
eifie purpose. “The army man-to-man scale 
been shown to be cumbersome and impractical for 
private business usage.” The limitations of the “ ad- 
jectival ” and “ numerical” seales are pointed out. 
The first does not go into sufficient detail. The sec- 
ond is based upon 100% perfection. The “ graphic” 
seale combines the advantages of the other three 
methods. “This seale is easy to apply, and yields 
ratings that are reliable in every sense.” Four steps 
to be followed in the preparation of a rating seale 
are discussed. They are: (1) selection of the quali- 
ties on which the men are to be rated, (2) definition 
of qualities, (3) selection of meaningful terms to be 
used in denoting the differentials in the various 
qualities, (4) spacing of the qualitative phrases.— 
R. 8. Uhrbrock (Proctor and Gamble Company). 

1796. Seif, L. Zur Synergie der Gegensatze. 
(The harmonizing of contradictions.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 269-274—In his relation- 
ships with fellow men, the world, and the universe, 
man is driven by a feeling of uncertainty and inade- 
quacy in his efforts to avoid or to conquer the in- 
evitable conflicts. The striving for power and the 
feeling of sociality (Gemeinschaftsgefiihl), of mem- 
bership in a whole, are two unanalyzable inborn and 
conflicting tendencies. The degree of each tendency 
required to bring them into harmony or balance is 
dependent in each ease upon the given environmental 
situation in which the individual finds himself. Ad- 
justment problems always arise whenever an indi- 
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vidual goes to extremes in the expression of either 
of these tendencies. Effective adjustment demands 
the reeognition of their relativity and interdependence 
in expression.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1797. Serog, M. Analyse eines Homosexuellen: 
ein Beitrag zum Problem der Homosexnalitét und 
ihrer  psychotherapeutischen Beeinflussbarkeit. 
(Analysis of a homosexual : a contribution to the prob- 
lem of homosexuality and its treatment by psycho- 
therapy.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1931, 750- 
771.—A report of the analysis of a 28-year-old man, 
whose entire psychic life showed a purely homosex- 
ual attitude. om early childhood his tastes and 
interests had been feminine. The home atmosphere 
and a number of early experiences had combined to 
give him the idea that homosexual activity was dis- 
gusting and sinful. To this was added a complex 
mixture of hate and affection toward his father, and 
a feeling which he recognized as sexual toward his 
eunt and sister. Although after 10 months’ treat- 
raent his physical activity was changed from homo- 
to heterosexual, he cannot be considered really cured, 
teeause his psychic attitude remains hom 
Nevertheless, a manifest homosexuality has been 
transformed into a latent one, and with this result 

chotherapy probably reaches the end of its possi- 
ilities. The author assumes a twofold basis—bio- 
logical and environmental—for homosexuality, and 
diseusses briefly their relative importance. Prac- 
tically the latter is more important because it is open 
to change—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


1798. Shaw, R. W. Some aspects of self-insight 
as found in students of a two-year normal school. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 448. Pp. 
viii +- 78.—“ The particular aspects of self-i ight 
examined include 4 major academic measures, 2 so- 
cial measures, one measure on the recognition of com- 
mon defense mechanisms, and 2 measures of self- 
initiated self-insight.” It is assumed (1) that the 
student estimate rendered is a sincere and honest 
one, (2) that the grade, standard, observation, or 
report against which the individual’s judgment is 
checked is correct. Self-estimates of academic 
achievement are predominantly ever-estimates. “No 
r larger than .16 is found between present measures 
of self-insight and present measures of teaching suc- 
cess.” “The average intercorrelation of the 7 meas- 
ures is only .18. The average reliability is .685.” 
The conclusions are based on data gathered from 270 
subjects, 22 of whom were men. A bibliography of 
34 titles is given—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


1799. Staub, H. Ein Inzest und ein Inzestver- 
dacht. (A case of incest and another probable one.) 
Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1932, 4, 41-56.—These two 
eases are taken from juridical practice. The article 
describes these eases of incest of fathers and young 
daughters, analyzes the influences that have led to the 
misdemeanors, and shows the contribution that psy- 
choanalysis has made in the discovery of guilt in 
eases of this nature—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 
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1800. Stock, D. Wher ein Kalbshaar. (Concern- 
ing a ealf hair.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1932, 4, 
69-72.—The author comments on Theodor Reik’s 
study of prayer cloaks and phylacteries of the Jew- 
ish people, and sees in the wearing of these a sym- 
bolism of the totem-father-God eoneept. The hair 
of the ealf is supposed to guard against evil influ- 
ences when worn after some prescribed ritual regu- 
lations. Significant is the symbolism of the golden 
ealf, interpreted by Moses as the symbol of evil. 
Other symbols for evil that have been used are the 
red cow, the serpent, the ox, the eamel—A. B. Her- 
rig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


1801. Symonds, P. M. Diagnosing personality 
and conduct. New York: Century, 1931. Pp. xvi-+- 
602.—The book is an exhaustive examination of the 
various techniques so far devised for the determina- 
tion of non-intelleetual components of behavior. The 
topies treated are observation, rating methods, adjust- 
ment, attitude and interest questionnaires, test of con- 
duct, knowledge and judgment, free association tests, 
physiological concomitants of emotions, interview- 
ing and psychoanalysis, case study methods, and 
measures of the environment. Extensive analyses of 
work done with these instruments are included. The 
author feels that the most promising direction for 
research is in the standardization of the interview. 
free association, and psychoanalytic methods, an 
that the most immediate promise is in questionnaires 
and rating methods; he feels that performance tests 
are important but costly to administer. Each cha 
ter is concluded by a bibliography of from 10 to 1 
items, and a general bibliography of 16 items is placed 
at the end of the volume.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1802. Ulmer, F. Die Bedeutung der Psycho- 
analyse fiir die Religionspidagogik. (The signifi- 
eance of psychoanalysis in religious education.) 
Neue Kirchil. Z & g., 1930, 41, 433-474.—(Soe. Sei. 
Abst. IV: 3155). 

[See also abstracts 1714, 1721, 1731, 1742, 1832, 

1853, 1870, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1902, 1911, 1969, 

1974, 1978, 1981, 2005, 2013, 2052.) 
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1803. Abély, X., & Couléon, —. Remarques sur 
les relations du délire aigu et de la psychose 
maniaque dépressive. (Remarks on the relations 
between acute delirium and manic-depressive - 
chosis.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 562-563.—It 
is often impossible to diseriminate between manic- 
depressive insanity and acute delirium, especially 
when the symptoms clear in a few days. Manic-de- 
ree psychosis may favor the development of a 

tent or secondary infection.—M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 


1804. Aldrich, OC. G. Experimental studies of 
idiot behavior. Tr. School Bull., 1931, 28, 151-159. 
—-The subjects were ten low-grade feeble-minded 
children ranging from 7 to 12 years chronologically 
and 1.5 to 3.3 years mentally. The studies made are 
developed along three lines: (1) adaptive behavior 


as measured by problem-solving methods among 
idiots; (2) intellectual development as indicated by 
the comparative genetic status of idiots and preschool 
children; and (3) sensory discrimination as revealed 
by the method of simple conditioning. In the first 
study problem solving was employed. The seven 
subjects who ranged in mental age from 2 to 3 years 
did not seem to be sufficiently differentiated by the 
tests to account for their varied ability in these situa- 
tions. The second study, which was a comparison of 
the developmental! status of idiots with that of pre- 
school children, was made on the basis of genetic age 
seales. Twelve low-grade children ranging from 19 
to 38 months and 12 preschool children ‘ranging in 
chronological age from 19 to 38 months were ex- 
amined by three developmental schedules, the Kuhl- 
mann-Binet, the Gesell, and the Merrill-Palmer series. 
The analysis showed a marked deficiency in language 
among the idiots. They also showed a wider range 
of development and more unevenness th.» normal 
children. It would be more difficult to get a cross 
section of the idiot’s development than that of the 
normal child because of the uneven performance of 
the idiot. The third study was designed for the pur- 
pose of establishing a method of simple conditioning 
among idiots. Preference for one or two boxes with 
a single variable was established by association with 
food. The results suggest a means of objectively 
measuring the children’s capacities under highly stim- 
ulated conditions which should help to avoid futile 
attempts to teach tasks beyond the child’s abilities 
and at the same time encourage the training of such 
abilities as he has demonstrated. The study of con- 
ditioning presents a method of studying the factors 
of facilitation and inhibition in learning as well as a 
method of investigating sensory equipment.—E. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 


1805. [Anon.] Chronology, Vineland Laboratory. 
Tr. School Bull., 1931, 28, 137-138.—What happened 
each year from 1906 to 1931 is reported. A few of 
the events are given here: 1902, Feeble-minded Club 
formed; 1904, summer school for special class teach- 
ers established ; 1906, first epoch, neeaieey founded, 
H. H. Goddard, director; 1912, second epoch, di- 
visions of biochemistry, neopathology and clinical 
psychology established, survey of New York City 
special classes; 1917, hospitality aceorded committee 
of psychologists who devised mental tests for U. 8. 
army; 1919, third period, 8. D. Porteus appointed 
director; 1925, Porteus resigns; fourth e E. A. 
Doll appointed director, active collaboration with N. 
J. State Dept. of Institutions and Agencies; 1930, 
collaboration with sub-committees of White House 
conference; 1931, studies: motion picture technique, 
gait graph, parole etiology survey, unusual mental 
growth.—Z. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


1806. Barnes, E. Child research and social prog- 
ress. Tr. School Bull., 1932, 28, 165-169.—The his- 
tory of Vineland is representative of the rise of in- 
telligent treatment of the feeble-minded along scien- 
tifie lines. In studying these feeble-minded children 
we have been driven to keep the mental and emo- 
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tional expressions linked to their physical base.—E. 
M. Achilles (Columbia). 

1807. Brill, A. A. Psychopathology and psycho- 
therapy in the neuroses and psychoses. New York 
State J. Med., 1931, 31, 1392-1397—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1808. Courbon, P. Pseudo-suicide par dépit. 
(Pseudo-suicide for spite.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1931, 89, 32-36.—Report of a patient in a state of 
mental confusion caused by over-work.—R. G. Sher- 
wood (Redmond, Washington). 

1809. Courbon, P., & Tusques, J. Bouffée dé- 
lirante de persécution par transplantation social et 
caféisme. (An attack of delusion of persecution 
eaused by social transplantation and too much 
coffee.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 36-39.—Case 
report.—R. G. Sherwood (Redwood, Washington). 

1810. Courtois, A., & Borel, J. Délire de néga- 
tion chez un tabétique amaurotique. Syndrome 
humoral paralytic. (Delusion of negation in an 
amaurotie tabetic. Humoral ytie syndrome.) 
Ann. méd.psychol., 1931, , 553-557.—Several 

after a tabetic patient had become totally blind 
in both eyes, he developed mental symptoms. He 
thought he was being poisoned, was hypochondrie, 
and had delusions of being dead. The symptom of 
blindness, in this ease as well as in several o 
tabeties observed by the authors, did not confirm the 
classical belief that with blindness the prognosis is 
good with respect to the development of further 
neurological or mental symptoms. Bibliography.— 
M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1811. Culpin, M. The need for psychopathology. 
Lancet, 1930, 219, 725.—Development of neuroses 
on the part of workers is an industrial problem. 
Claims for siek benefit include many whose illness is 
diagnosed as anemia, gastric, dysmenorrhoea, neu- 
rasthenia, nerves, general debility, eardiac memaenty 
miners’ nystagmus and telegraphists’ and write 
cramp. The disabling symptom in each disorder is 
typieally psychoneurotie and must be treated as such. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

1812. Culpin, M. The conception of “nervous 
disorder.” Lancet, 1930, 219, 1383.—The author dis- 
cusses the historical development of the concept.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


1813. Desuelles, M., & Chiarli, A. L’autohémo- 


thérapie dans le traitement des maladies mentales. 
(Autohemotherapy in the treatment of mental dis- 
eases.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 21-25.—Re- 
sults, technical precautions, and advantages of the 
method.—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

1814. Dide, M. Diagnostic psychologique des 
lésions de l’encéphale. (Psychological diagnosis of 
lesions in the brain.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 606-608. 
—Endeavoring to diagnose brain lesions by means of 
psychological data, the author isolated four mental 

dromes following the destruction of relatively dis- 
tinet zones. The first two syndromes involved ab- 
stract representations, time and space, extent, and 
duration. The third illustrated lacunae in acquired 
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knowledge, and the fourth involved release of auto- 
matic action —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1815. Doyle, J. B., & Daniels, L. E. Symptomatic 
treatment for narcolepsy. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1931, 96, 1370.—Symptoms of the disease are, first, 
a recurring desire to sleep without apparent cause, 
which may be irresistible or resisted only with effort, 
and, secondly, by a peculiar and sudden loss of mus- 
cular tonus an wer during laughter and other 
emotional states which may cause the patient to fall. 
The disease may be caused by tumors or inflammatory 
conditions of the brain. Such pathological condi- 
tions are not always present. The disease has not 
responded to psychotherapy. There is some evidence 
that thyroid and pituitary substance used as medica- 
tion is beneficial. The author reports a study of 
six eases which were successfully treated with ephe- 
drine sulphate.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

1816. Draganesco, 8., & Kreindler, A. Sur les re- 
lations entre le systéme végétatif et la sensibilité 
(& propos d’un cas de causalgie). (On the relations 
between the vegetative system and sensitivity, apropos 
of a case of ca 
671.—The authors deseribe the case of a patient ex- 
hibiting a causalgiec syndrome. From their detailed 
study they have formulated a conception of the case 
whereby the causalgia seems to be an increase in 
sensory tonus, being thus a case of sensory hyper- 
tonia. The ionic and hormonie constellation is such 
in eausalgia that the excitability of the cerebro- 
spinal pathway is very much increased, and conse- 
quently there would be a sensory hypertonia through 
an augmentation of the sensory vegetative tonus.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1817. Dupouy, R., & D’Heucqueville, G. Myxoe- 
déme. et trouble mentaux chez une syphilitique. 
(Myxedema and mental disturbances in a syphilitic.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89.—Case report.—R. G. 
Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 


1818. Euziére, J., Viallefont, H., & Lafon, RB. 
Les troubles mentaux épisodiques séquelles d’en- 
céphalite léthargique. (Episodic mental disturb- 
ances following encephalitis lethargica.) Gaz. méd. 
de France, 1931, 36, 473-475.—The authors studied 
certain episodic disorders, usually linked with ocu- 
logyrie attacks which were accompanied by three 
different kinds of accessory psychological phenom- 
ena: anxiety, mental inhibition, and obsession. Ob- 
servations are made on a post-encephalitie Parkin- 
sonian woman patient, in whom the psychological 
phenomena accompanying the oculogyric disturbances 
were no longer incidental but dominated the clinical 
picture.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1819. Gaupp, BR. Beitrag zur Frage der Crampus- 
neurose. (Contribution on the question of the 
eramp-neurosis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1931, 132, 682-701.—The author reports three cases 
of a peculiar current disease associated with painful 
musele-cramps, which since Wernicke has been knowr 
by the name of cramp-neurosis. The etiology of the 
disease is stil] unknown. The author believes that 


ia.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 662-. 
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in accordance with the view held by Wollenberg 
many cases are to be regarded as a manifestation of 
a latent cramp-tendeney on a hysterical basis. The 
eures effected in some cases through hypnosis are 
an argument for this. In other eases indubitable 
signs point to an organic change. In cases of this 
sort an hereditary load pre-exists, upon which the 
disease easily appears. e picture here is essen- 
tially different, and in the intervals between the 
cramps a peculiar change in muscle tonus may be 
recognized as an expression of a disturbance in the 
centers which are responsible for the carrying out 
of voluntary movement. Besides the muscle cram 
the disease is characterized by extraordinary diffi- 
culty or impossibility of correctly controlling the 
extent and strength of a movement. With an ob- 
viously correct plan of movement, each movement 
leads to a “catastrophe,” which attentiveness and 
concentration may sometimes defer; but then at 
once, with general extreme exhaustion, a muscle 
eramp with board-like tension takes place. Every 
actively planned movement may also bring about 
such cramps in the musele group involved, and from 
this the cramp spreads to other groups. The disease 
picture as a whole seems to afford insight into the 
unusually complicated course of muscle innervation. 
The author suggests a parallel between the cramp- 
neurosis, or better the eramp-syndrome, and 
chorea-syndrome, in which it is at any rate recog- 
nized that both psychological factors and organic 
changes are to be considered—R. Gaupp (Ham- 
burg). 

1820. Gesell, A. The study of genetic psychology. 
Tr. School Bull., 1932, 28, 170-174—The author 
visited Vineland in 1909 and writes “Supt. John- 
stone’s principle of ‘Happiness First’ was being 
soundly applied in the care of the feeble-minded. 
Goddard introduced the word moron, now intrenched 
in standard dictionaries. Historically the word has 
served a useful purpose and its further scientific 
clarification is at present a problem of psychological 
importance. The work of the Vineland Laboratory 
has shown that the psychology of idiot, imbecile and 
moron may furnish us with keys for a better under- 
standing of problems of human growth--Z. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 


1821. Ghiannoulatos, G. P. Apercu clinique sur 
les séquelles nerveuses et psychiques de la dengue. 
(A brief clinical picture of the nervous and psycho- 
logieal sequelae of dengue.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 
599-604.—Dengue, a disease marked by a decided 
asthenia, always requires several weeks of conva- 
leseence, but the sequelae are mainly felt during a 
period of six months or more. These sequelae con- 
sist in an ensemble of psychological, sensory, and 
motor disturbances, making the author think that the 
eauses of this extraordinary asthenia lie in the nerv- 
ous system. He gives the case of one of his patients 
who thought that he was suffering from a tabes at- 
tack because of the after effects of dengue. The cor- 
tex seemed to be affected, a condition that would ex- 
plain why, in the above ease, a fixation amnesia had 


persisted after the paralysis had disappeared, con- 
trary to the state of affairs in true tabes. The psy- 
chological disturbances, as well as the sensitivity 
ones (pruritus, various paresthesias, disorders of the 
sense-organs) and the motor disturbances (partial 
or general paralysis), constituting by their persist- 
ence true sequelae of the disease, ine a selective 
attack upon the peripheral and central nervous sys- 
tems. There is a short bibliography—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1822. Gilles, A. Un des aspects de la psychas- 
thénie: les démélés familiaux des psychasthéniques. 
(One aspect of psychasthenia: family quarrels of 
psychasthenics.) Gaz. méd. de France, 1931, 36, 
495-500.—Psychasthenic patients, mentally weak and 
physically broken down, object to any effort or 
work, often with every appearance of good health. 
Consequently they are in perpetual conflict with their 
families. The medical problem consists in lowering 
the patient’s state of emotional hyperexcitability 
created through the action of the subconscious, but 
this cannot be done without rectifying the patient’s 
family relations through a modification of the fam- 
ily’s point of view.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1823. Gotten, N. The incidence of brain tumors 
in epilepsy, as revealed by routine encephalography. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 1118.—Lumbar in- 
sufflation of air to replace cerebrospinal fluid makes 
possible roentgenographic studies of the brain that 
show clearly gross lesions and deformities which 
were formerly undemonstrable. In a study of 56 
epileptic patients by this method of examination 
there were revealed 3 cases of localized brain tumor. 
Other data are quoted which show that out of 313 
eases of brain tumor, in 67 or 21.6% there were 
major epileptic attacks.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

1824. Guelma, BE. Les algies psychiques, phé- 
noménes de compensation. (Psychological algias: 
compensation phenomena.) Gaz. méd. de France, 
1931, 36, 489-495.—Non-organie algias are very 
often a transference into clear consciousness of un- 
suspected complexes arising from early repressions. 
The origin of the neurotic syndromes of algetie phe- 
nomena is always found in moral shocks. The trouble 
is not an imaginary one, but is an actual disturbance 
in the patient’s mental life due to the continuous, 
unconscious activity of associations of an emotional 
character. Psychological algias are simply a trans- 
position of morbidity. Moral suffering, originally 
eaused by an emotional shock, is transposed into a 
different field, terminating in a kind of physical ill- 
ness. It is a compensation phenomenon analogous to 
a Freudian transfer, and it stubbornly resists any 
attempt at removal—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1825. Guttman, E. Nichtsystematische Schidig- 
ungen des Riickenmarks, seiner Wurzeln und 
Hiillen. (Non-systemic lesions of the spinal cord 
and its roots and meninges.) Fortsch. Neur., Psy- 
chiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1932, 4, 34-48.—A critical re- 
view of the literature of 1930 and 1931 concerning 
spinal tumors, meningitis, and lesions of the verte- 
bral column affecting the cord. Three pages are de- 
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voted to bibliography.—M. F. Martin (W. Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

1826. Haag, F. E. Welche Aufgaben hat die Hy- 
giene im Rahmen der psychischen Hygiene? (What 
place has hygiene in the sphere of mental hygiene?) 
Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1931, 4, 161-166.—The 

roblems of hygiene and mental hygiene are really 
ranches of the same broad social problem, viewed 
from a different angle—-M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 

1827. Hagueneau, J.. & Vernet, M. Troubles 
vertigineux réflexes d’ordre vasomoteur. (Reflex 
vertiginous disturbances of a vasomotor nature.) 
Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 631-635.—The authors describe 
a very distinctive case arising from a hidden maxil- 
lary sinusitis, which clearly illustrated the character- 
isties of reflex vasomotor vertiginous syndromes. 
The labyrinthie vasomotor disturbance causing the 
vertigo evidently had a reflex, peripheral, trigeminous 
starting point—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

182% Hoskins, BR. G. Dementia praecox. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 1209.—Victims of de- 
mentia praecox occupy approximately one-fifth of 
all the hospital beds in the United States. The pres- 
ent conceptions of the nature of the disease are too 
eomplex to serve as a sound comprehensible basis for 
therapy. The author presents a simplified formula- 
tion which emphasizes the practical aspects of treat- 
ment. The disease may be deseribed as a persistent 
dream state. It is a protective reaction in a sensi- 
tive subject to a sense of personal failure to meet his 
own standards. The consequent loss of self-respect 
results in a withdrawal from realitys Treatment 
should be directed toward restoring the self-respect 
of the patient.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


1829. Hyman, H. T., & Kessel, L. Studies of 
exophthalmic goiter and the involuntary nervous 
system. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 2014-——An 
autonomic imbalance may be present without the 
presence of exophthalmie goiter. Sympathomimetic 
symptoms occur such as flushing, sweating, tremor, 
tachycardia, palpitation, elevation of blood pressure, 
nervousness and cardiac irregularity. The exciting 
factors of this condition are likely to inelude psychic 
trauma and focal infection. The therapeutic ap- 
proach must include psychotherapy. In exophthalmic 
goiter there is a still further development of auto- 
nomie imbalance. The added symptoms are astheni 
loss of weight, excessive tachycardia and elevation of 
the basal metabolic rate. Treatment of exophthalmic 
goiter should also include psychotherapy.—D. J. 
Ingle (Minnesota). 


1830. Jackson, J. A. The réle of the state hos- 
pital in mental hygiene. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
96, 1000.—The author describes the work of the Dan- 
ville State Hospital in a way which illustrates how a 
mental hospital can be made an effective agency in 
carrying out the mental hygiene movement. The 
hospital should treat only the neuroses, psychoneu- 
roses and the true psychoses. Admissions of the 
feeble-minded and spileption will obstruct the progress 
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of a true mental hospital. Besides caring for the 
potent in the hospital there should be an extra- 

pital unit from which the clinies in the field are 
directed and the educational programs and activities 
carried out. Students and teachers may be reached 
with lectures on mental hygiene. Articles on mental 
health published in the newspapers will reach large 
numbers of the public. The mental hospital should 
remain in close contact with organized medicine.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

1831. Jahnel, F. Neuere Untersuchungen iiber 
die Pathologie und Therapie der syphilogenen 
Erkrankungen des Gehirns und Riickenmarks (Lues 
cerebrospinalis, Lues cerebri, Lues spinalis, Tabes). 
(Recent investigations of the pathology and therapy 
of syphilogenie diseases of the brain and spinal 
cord. Cerebrospinal Ines, lunes of the brain, lues of 
the spine, and tabes.) Fortsch. Neur., Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb, 1932, 4, 19-33.—M. F. Martin (W. Spring- 
field, Mass.). 


1832. Kallenberg, K. Ueber hypnotische Persua- 
sionsbehandlung bei Alkoholikern. (Treatment of 
aleoholics by persuasion during hypnosis.) Zentbl. 
f. Psychotherap., 1931, 4, 622-638.—Kallenberg here 
reports his 40 years’ experience. He finds a distinct 
psychic difference between simple chronic drinkers 
and dipsomaniaes. The former ean take large quan- 
tities of aleohol daily for years without a change in 
mentality or habits; the latter are often schizoids 
with a tendency to double personality. 
which they are extremely susceptible, sets free thei 
natural Anlagen, and the result may be an outburst 
of rage, a suicidal depression, or drinking to the 
point of unconsciousness. The author’s system of 
treatment is based on the belief that suggestion can 
influence the vegetative nervous system and endo- 
crines in the same way as emotion, and that sugges- 
tion during hypnosis has a stronger effect than in the 
waking state. He prepares the patient by a frank 
talk with him about the nature et danger of his con- 
dition, and then puts him into a prolonged hypnotic 
sleep, from -which he arouses him from time to time 
in order to study the trend of his dreams and thereby 
to obtain additional material for suggestion. Per- 
suasion in both the waking and hypnotic states is 
focused on the instinct of self-preservation. The 
usual methods of treating periodic drinkers do not 
sufficiently and explicitly direct the patient’s atten- 
tion to the psychic nature of his disease, and do not 
accustom him to the idea of shunning alcohol. 
About 80% of Kallenberg’s alcoholic patients treated 
by his method have remained ¢ for intervals 
varying from one to more than twenty years.—WM. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

1833. Klauder, J. V., & Solomon, H. C. Trauma 
and dementia paralytica. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
96, 1.—Syphilis is the necessary cause of dementia 
paralytica but is not the sufficient cause. Trauma is 
thought to be a factor in conditioning the wy a 
ment of the disease. It seems probable that 
pathologic picture of dementia paralytica must be 
present prior to the injury. The effect of the trauma 
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is to aggravate the development of the disease and 
to determine its localization. The place of trauma 
in the etiology of dementia paralytica is of much 
importance from the medico-legal standpoint.—D. J. 
Ingle (Minnesota). 

1834, Larrivé, E., & Jasienski, H.-J. L/illusion 
des sosies. (Une nouvelle observation du syndrome 
de Oapgras.) (The illusion of doubles; a new ob- 
servation on the syndrome of Capgras.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1931, 89, 501-507.—The illusion of doubles 
is one which the patient refuses to recognize the per- 
son before him, but deelares him to be his twin or 
double. A case history is given of a woman who 
developed such illusions about her lover, her two 
sisters and herself. She thought her own double 
must be an Italian princess.—M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 

1835. Leroy, R., Rubenovitch, P., & Trelles, J.-0. 
Psychose maniaque dépressive ou schizophrénie 
évolutive? (Accés apparus 4 la suite d’états 
anergisants et suivis de lupus érythémateux récidi- 
vant). (Manic-depressive psychosis or schizo- 
phrenia? Attacks appearing after states of inactiv- 
ity and followed by reeurring lepus erythematosus.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 530-539.—A case his- 
tory is given of a female patient who was committed 
to a mental hospital on two occasions following 
periods of inactivity due to measles and confinement. 
Her mental symptoms closely resembled those of 
manic-depressive insanity, but she also had long 
onirie periods suggesting dementia praecox. After 
both discharges from the hospital, she manifested 
lupus erythematosus, which the author believed to be 
. tubereular origin.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, 

a.). 

1836. Lévy-Valensi, J., Migault, P., & Lacan, J. 
Eerits “inspirés”: schizographie. (“ Inspired” 
writing: schizography.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931 
89, 508-522.—Samples and an analysis are given of 
the automatic writing of a female patient. She could 
write normally in the presence of the physician 
when requested to do so. The patient considered the 
automatic writing very valuable and “inspired,” 
since it came when her own ideas seemed scarce.— 
M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1837. Ley, A.. & Ley, J. L’alexie et l’agraphie 
d’évolution. (Evolutional alexia and agraphia.) 
Encéph., 1931, 26, 429-437.—Using six pathological 
eases, the author studied the question of integration 
disturbances in the functions of verbal expression. 
The subjects were three girls and three boys, students 
in special classes in Brussels. In each case the alexia 
and the agraphia went hand in hand and showed a 
clear-eut tendency toward amelioration with increase 
in age, being thus evolutional disturbances. The 
general intelligence of the children was well devel- 
oped, a fact that made the alexia and the agraphia 
seem paradoxical and out of harmony with the rest 
of the behavior. The subjects did not show alexia 
for numbers, and the agraphia oceasionally persisted 
after the disappearance of the alexia. This latter 
faet demonstrates the interdependence of these two 
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synthetic processes. It can only be said, according 
to the authors, that these evolutional, mental lacunae 
are dependent upon a fault in the maturation of the 
cerebral centers concerned, or upon a retardation in 
the myelinization of the association pathways between 
the visual] and auditory zones and the r gyrus. 
There is a bibliography of 30 titles—-Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1838. Lhermitte, J., & Levy, G. Phénoméne d’hal- 
lucinose chez un malade presentant une torsion et 
une contracture athétoides intentionnelles du bras. 
(A hallucinosis phenomenon in a patient exhibiting a 
voluntary, athetoid torsion and contraction of the 
arm.) Rev. neur., 1931, 28, 609-610.—The authors 
deseribe a patient who in 1926, after a slight ictus 
without paralytic phenomena, exhibited a pronatory 
spasm of the arm accompanied by a relative diminu- 
tion of sensitivity in this arm. The patient reported 
voluntarily that whenever she fixated a vivid multi- 
colored picture since the ictus, the head of a man ap- 
peared. She could rid herself of this head qnly by 
going away from the picture. Five years r the 
injury, the patient, whose mental condition remained 
unimpaired, said that she frequently saw at nightfall 
the head of a man appear on the wall facing her bed. 
She experienced no terror, pleasure, or joy in this 
occurrence. At the same time that she saw this hal- 
lueinatory image, her real visual sensations remained 
unaffected, and she could identify the walls of her 
room and her general surroundings, Furthermore, 
she was not duped by this imaginary figure. This 
hallueinosis phenomenon made the authors suspect a 
particular localization of the lesion. The pronatory 

asm of the arm, exclusive of any elementary motor 
disturbance, seemed clearly to be connected with a 
destructive alteration affecting solely the sub-thalamic 
region in the neighborhood of the tegmental nuclues, 
and it is exactly in this region that destructive 
changes causing peduncular hallucinoses are located. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1839. Lurie, L. A., Schlan, L., & Freiberg, M. A 
critical analysis of the progress of fifty-five feeble- 
minded children over a period of eight years. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 58-69.—55 children who 
were tested eight years ago and found to be feeble- 
minded have been followed up and estimates made of 
their adjustment. It is stated that 60% of the num- 
ber have made a complete social adjustment, 23.6%, 
a partial adjustment, and 16.4% no adjustment. 
Twice as many girls as boys succeeded, and those 
individuals having intelligence quotients between 50 
and 62 were more successful than those between 62 
and 80; 70% are gainfully employed. Home in- 
fluences proved to be important. It is suggested that 
= children are potential assets.—H. Peak 

ale). 

1840. Marchand, L., Bonnafoux-Sérieux, —, & 
Rouart, J. Syndrome de démence précoce chez des 
sujets ayant présenté des affections organiques du 
névraxe. (Syndromes of dementia praecox in pa- 
tients having presented organic affections of the 
nervous system.). Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 
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540-547.—Case histories are presented of seven a 
tients diagnosed as dementia praecox. Each 
suffered from some organic nervous disease. In some 
eases the mental symptoms develo immediately 
after the organic symptoms; in others the mental 
symptoms developed only after the organic symp- 
toms had persisted for many years. In still other 
eases, the mental symptoms developed several years 
after the organic symptoms had apparently cleared.— 
M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1841. Masquin, P. Les syndrémes confusionnels 
dans les grands traumatismes craniens. (Confusion 
in severe cranial injuries.) Paris; Le 

cois, 1931. Pp. 209. 25 fr.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1842. Mauss, W. Die Encephalitis epidemica in 
ihren Beziehungen zum Militérdienst. (Epidemic 
encephalitis in its relation to the military service.) 
Berlin: Mittler, 1931. Pp. 140. M. 5.00.—The 
work is based on an analysis of over 250 cases of 
epidemic encephalitis from all parts of Germany, 
and a series of eases from foreign countries. After 
the clinical history, etiology and diagnosis has been 
diseussed in the first , the second part is devoted 
to a detailed discussion of the causal relationships 
between the disease and war service. The position is 
taken that one must recognize the injuries from war 
service as a cause when the acute beginning of the 
disease may be traced to the time of war service, or 
when, even though an acute state was not present, 
signs of myastasia were then present. War injuries 
are not favored as a cause Fae the acute onset of 
the disease oceurred after the war, even when during 
the war the patient had suffered diseases with fevers. 
It may be possible that there exist indirect causal 
relations between encephalitis and general exhaus- 
tion, traumas, and gas poisoning. In spite of these 
possibilities it is seldom that in the previously dis- 
cussed cases war injuries can be denied. In Chap- 
ter 3 the relationship to injuries received during 
service in the German National Guard is studied. 
In general, the same results were obtained as in the 
first part of the book, where the relations to war 
service were studied. An additional point brought 
out was that one should look out for eases before the 
victims commence military service. Chapter 4 deals 
with the forensic question raised especially by the 
encephalitic character changes and because of sleep- 
ing sickness. From a group of German and foreign 
cases it could be shown that punishment had been 
administered for military crimes committed while the 
soldier was suffering from encephalitis. Special at- 
tention is given to sudden personality changes. The 
last chapter deals with the problem of dispensariza- 
tien and dismissal of pst alitie patients from the 
army. Even in the mildest case of encephalitis, dis- 
missal from the army should follow. 91 detailed 
ease histories are presented, together with a bibliog- 
raphy of the literature up to April, 1930.—W. Mauss 
(Kénigsberg). 

1843. Meltzer, E. Idiotenanstalten und 
Hygiene. (Institutions for idiots and mental hy- 


1841-1850 


e.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1931, 4, 166-182.— 

ontinuous work with a personal touch is necessary 

in dealing with the feeble-minded in institutions.— 
M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1844, Menesini, G. Le neurosi traumatiche dopo 
Kretschmer. (The traumatic neuroses according to 
Kretschmer.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 5€, 
(suppl.), 1581.—The author shows that the reeently 
diseovered fact that hysterical reaction may be due 
to biological mechanisms in addition to psychic 
mechanisms does not invalidate Kretschmer’s concep- 
tion of hysteria.—R. E. Schwarz ( Veterans’ Hospital, 
Northport, L. L.). 

1845. Menesini, G. Ancora sulla valutazione 
medico-legale delle cosidette neurosi traumatiche in 
tema di infortunio sul lavoro. (Additional re- 
marks on the medico-legal appraisement of the so- 
called traumatic neuroses in cases of labor accident.) 
Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50 (suppl.), 1586.—The 
author reverts with new arguments to the support of 
Kretsechmer’s view of traumatic neuroses caused 
labor accidents.—R. FE. Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospita 
Northport, L. I.). 

1846. Mignot, —, & Beley, —. Psychose péri- 
odique et erotomanie associée aux accés. (Periodic 
psychosis with associated erotomania at the outbreaks. ) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 570-574-—A female 


‘patient was committed to an institution four times 


within six years and each time recovered in a short 
time. She had never married, but had been living 
with a married man of higher social status for 23 
years, and had a child. She had periodic attacks in 
which she accused her lover of being unfaithful and 
had delusions of approaching marriage—M. B. 
Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1847. Miles, C. ©. Individual mental hygiene. 
In Dyment, B. S., Health and Its Maintenance: a 
Hygiene Text for Women. Stanford Univ.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 159-192.—The author 
points out the importance of mental hygiene and its 
place and possible application in the program of 
the college woman. Several brief case histories are 
given as a basis for a discussion of various kinds of 
adjustment.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1848. Miller, E. The affective nature of illusion 
and hallucination. Part II: Eidetic imagery. J. 
Neur. & Psychopathol., 1931, 12, 1-13.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1849. Moss, F. A. Mending broken personalities. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 9.—A 
radio discussion of the psychoses. Causes and meth- 
ods of treatment are indicated—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1850. Moss, F. A.. & Hunt, T. Foundations of 
abnormal psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1932. Pp. xii-+- 548.—“ Most textbooks in abnormal 
psychology that have been written during the last 
ten years have emphasized the functional aspects 
and have very largely, if not wholly, ignored the or- 
ganic factors in the production of mental disorders. 
These textbooks have given an unusually large amount 
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of space to the Freudian theories and have, as a 
rule, ignored the contributions that the sciences of 
chemistry, bacteriology, pathology, endocrinology 
and neurology have made to an understanding o 
mental diseases. In preparing this book we Lave 
relied very largely on the above sciences for our basic 
materials, and have utilized the methods generally 
pursued by workers in those fields. The book is 
written from the point of view that places psychol- 
ogy in the group of the natural sciences, leaving out 
the metaphysical and speculative materials. ... We 
begin by giving the physical agents that produce the 
disorder; next we consider the underlying tissue 
pathology which these agents produce; third,,we con- 
sider the mental abnormalities resulting from this 
tissue pathology; and fourth, we consider methods 
for preventing the disorder or for curing it when 
once it is acquired.” Part I deals in general with 
mental disorders, their importance and extent, causes, 
symptoms, development, objective evidences, treat- 
ment, and prevention. Part II deals with their 
classification and discusses (in separate chapters) 
mental disorders attributable to bacterial infection, 
toxins, glandular disturbances, certain deficiencies in 
cell nutrients, deficiency in nerve cells, brain atrophy 
and other senile changes, developmental and mechan- 
ieal injury to brain tissue, temperature disturbances, 


causes only partially known, and causes unknown. . 


The last two chapters (in all about 50 p:ges) deal 
with epilepsy, dementia praecox, manic-depressive 
psychoses, neurasthenia, paranoia, hysteria, and 
psychasthenia. There is an extensive glossary of 
about 400 items.—0O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1851. Nattrass, F. J. The commoner nervous dis- 
eases. London: Oxford University Press. 1931. 
Pp. 218. $4.00.—This book, the purpose of which is 
to give the fundamental neurological information re- 
quired by practitioners and medical students, con- 
tains a large amount of modern material in a small 
space. Thoroughness in examination and judgment 
in differential diagnosis are inculeated. Treatment 
is considered primarily from the viewpoint of the 
general practitioner. The diseussions are documented 
by references to recent British literature. There are 
= illustrations, all new.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 

d.). 

1852. Norbury, F. P. Mental hygiene in the fam- 
ily. Illinois Med. J., 1931, 60, 281-286—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1853. Nowotny, K. Bericht tiber das individual- 
psychologische Ambulatorium der psychiatrisch- 
neurologischen Abteilung des Wiener Allgemeinen 
Krankenhauses. (Report of an individual-psycho- 
logieal clinie of the psychiatrie-neurological depart- 
ment of the Vienna general hospital.) Int. Zech. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 6, 474-477.—The clinic was 
established in 1930, and chiatric methods other 
than the individual: payehologieal are also employed. 
Consultations are held two evenings a week from 5 
to 8. During nine months covered in the report 109 
eases were treated, in 1212 consultations; 13% were 
socially adjusted, 28% were socially helped, 10% un- 
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changed. Jobs were secured and other welfare work 
added as this was needed and practicable——O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


1854. Pascal, C., & Deschamps, A. Psychoses de 
sensibilisation. (Psychoses of sensitiveness.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 1-20.—Headings: patho- 
genic emotions, emotional anaphylaxis, sensitiveness 
and mental allergy, sensitiveness and paranoiac 
allergy, psychogenesis, delusional projection, sym- 
bolic conversion, foreed autism, hypotonic moral 
ome syndrome of compensation, emotional discharge, 

ypertonie moral pain, conclusions. These mild 
forms are differentiated from true paranoias.—R. G. 
Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

1855. Paskind, H. A. A study of phobias. J. 
Neur. & Psychopathol., 1931, 12, 40-46.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1856. Schlayer, O. Pseudonierenschadigung durch 
Eheerlebnisse. (Pseudo-nephritis eaused by mari- 
tal relations.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1931, 4, 
722-723.—A case report of a woman who for 6 to 8 
years had had insufficiency of the anal sphincter 
and rectal mucorrhea, reaching 6 to 8 litres daily. 
The urine reached a maximum of 300 to 400 ces. per 
day, with a specific gravity of 1000. Tests revealed 
no signs of renal injury, and otherwise the physical 
examination showed nothing significant. The cause 
of the rectal condition was continued coitus per rec- 
tum with her husband. At the same time she was 
carrying on normal sex relations with a lover, but 
found no pleasure in the situation. The mucorrhea 
may be considered both as the result of the prolapse 
and as a defense reaction. The oliguria was caused 
by the great loss of fluid by rectum. Against 
Schlayer’s advice, the rectum was resected, naturally 
without results. She was a psychopathic personal- 
ity, and entirely unresponsive. Later, on Schlayer’s 
recommendation, she went to a well-known psychia- 
trist; but, on being questioned, was silent on the whole 
situation —-M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


1857. Schréder, P. Fremddenken und Fremd- 
handeln. (Strange thoughts and actions.) Monats- 
sch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1928, 68, 515ff.—This is a 
continuation of the author’s work upon the problem 
of hallucinations, in which further consideration of 
several types of hallucinations is undertaken. In his 
opinion the stimulus theory is not satisfactory for 
the pathological interpretation of hallucinations in 
the hallucinatory complex, but the author goes back 
to the view of Hughlings Jackson, which considers 
the symptoms of the illness as working phenomena. 
—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

1858. Sicher, L. Das erste individualpsycholog- 
ische Ambulatorium in Wien. (The first individual- 
psychological out-patient clinic in Vienna.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 312-317.—The au- 
thor presents a statistical analysis of patients during 
an 18-months period (128 men, 178 women, 55 chil- 
dren). Tables of distribution of cases show: neu- 
roses combined with organic ailments 90, neuroses 
alone 271. Order among siblings, oldest 89, young- 
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est 88, indifferent 117, only child 48. Causes: un- 
loved 48, over-strict 31, unequal treatment 78, over- 
indulged 190. Other tables show the relationship 
between various aspects, such as diagnostic types; 
criminal types, forms of sexual disturbances, an 
the order in age among the siblings and types of 
home situations, such as unwanted, unloved, strict, 
nagging, ete. Therapeutic results show 14% were 
socially adjusted, 41% improved, 17% unchanged, 
28% did not return for further treatment—0O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1859. Stocks, J. W. A case of pituitary cachexia. 
Lonzet, 1930, 219, 349.—The occurrence of mental 
symptoms in pituitary cachexia is illustrated by a 
ease study. A woman patient, aged 33, was dull and 
apathetic. She was definitely hallucinated. The 
patient remained in a condition approximating a 
catatonic stupor for many weeks. e mental dis- 
order gradually cleared up upon the administration 
of pituitrin—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


1860. Straus, E. Das Zeiterlebnis in der endo- 
genen Depression und in der psychopathischen 
Verstimmung. (Temporal experience in endogenous 
and psychopathic depressions.) Monatssch. f. Psy- 
chiat. u. Neur., 1928, 68, 641ff.—The author pro 
to use the kind of disturbances in the individual’s 
temporal experience as a criterion by which endo- 
genous and chogenie forms of depression may be 
distinguished. The individual’s conception of past 
and future are the basic elements me in this diag- 
nosis.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

1861. Tinel, J.. & Baruk, H. Les réflexes végéta- 
tifs chez les catatoniques, fréquence des réactions 
semblables 4 celles du sommeil. (Vegetative reflexes 
in catatonies, frequency of reactions resembling those 
of sleep.) Ann. méd.psychol., 1931, 89, 547-553.— 
Several conditions, such as a slow pulse and hypo- 
tension of the arteries, normally found during sleep, 
were found in catatonic patients—M. B. Mitchell 
(George School, Pa.). 

1862. Toulouse, E., Courtois, A. & Dufet, —. 
Séquelles mentales des encéphalites psychosiques 
aigués. (Mental sequelae of acute psychotic en- 
cephalitis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 582-584. 
—A summary is given of the mental symptoms fol- 
lowing attacks of encephalitis in nine cases. They 
varied from hallucinatory syndromes through anx- 
iety states to dementia—M. B. Mitchell (George 


School, Pa.). 

1863. Urechia, C. J. Les psychoses réactionnelles. 
(Reactional psychoses.) Encéph., 1931, 26, 591- 
608.—Along with the nervous disorders which ap- 
pear after strong emotional shocks, there exist other 
disorders due to a psychological injury to affectivity 
and to the more complex intelligence functions. Ex- 
amples are disappointments, losses of all kinds, ete. 


. Through the vago-sympathetie system, the psycho- 


genic causes act on the endocrine glands and the 
nervous systems of individuals who are susceptible 
because of a faulty nervous heredity, weakness, or 
general sensitiveness, and they release abnormal psy- 


1859-1867 


chological reactions. The author gives 17 observa- 
tions made on patients of this kind. There is no 
bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1864. [Various.] Epidemic encephalitis: etiol- 
ogy, epidemiology, treatment. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. Pp. 155. $1.50.—The 
second report of the Matheson Commission is ar- 
ranged on the same plan as the first, ‘published in 
1929, and carries a digest of the literature up to the 
end of 1929. The chairman of the Commission is 
William Darrach, the executive secretary Josephine 
B. Neal; and among the members are Haven Emer- 
son, F. P. Gay, W. H. Park, and Frederick Tilney. 
The Commission, located at the Neurological Insti- 
tute, is working on a group of patients suffering from 
the acute and chronic forms of the disease, trying out 
different forms of treatment. More than 500 patients 
have been studied. The results of the clinical studies 
will be published later. During the period covered 
by this review, little additional light was thrown on 
the etiology of epidemic encephalitis, although con- 
siderable experimental work was done with herpes 
virus, and monographs on the etiology of epidemic 
encephalitis were published by Stern, von Economo, 
and Levaditi. Interest in encephalitis of other 

than the epidemic is increasing. During 1928 
and 1920 the world incidence of epidemic encepha- 
litis showed little variation from that of 1927. 
Under the heading of communicability, reported 
eases are given showing the possibility of placental 
transmission and infection of the newborn. There 
are two recorded cases which prove beyond doubt 
that placental transmission does occasionally occur. 
—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


1865. Yaskin, J.C. Nervous symptoms as earliest 
manifestations of carcinoma of the pancreas. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 1664.—Carcinoma of 
the abdominal organs produces mechanical pressure 
and interference, which, with its toxie effects and 
metabolic changes, frequently results in nervous and 
mental disturbances. Depression, anxiety, lowered 
intelligence level, insomnia and pain are the most 
frequent symptoms manifested. Four cases are re- 
ported in which carcinoma of the pancreas was 
present. In these cases there was found depressio 
erying spells, anxiety, insomnia, anorexia, loss o 
weight and weakness. These symptoms made their 
Farge from three to eight months before an 
definite gastro-intestinal disturbances were observ 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts a em 1754, 1897, 1912, 
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1866. Albrecht, H. Selbstmord und Wirtschafts- 
krise. (Suicide and economic crisis.) Monatssch. 
f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 22, 567- 
569.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3174). 


1867. Arnet, 0. E., Davidson, H. H., & Lewis, H. 
N. Prestige as a factor in attitude changes. Sociol. 
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Res., 1931, 16, 49-55.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
121). 

1868. Beckwith, M. W. Folklore in America: its 
scope and method. Poughkeepsie: Folklore Foun- 
dation, Vassar College, 1931. Pp. 76. $1.00.—The 
author ineludes in the field of folk-lore “all forms 
in whieh folk fantasy finds expression, whether in 
household ayts or in household sayings, whether 
among European or primitive cultures”; there is a 
distinction between folk fantasy and poetic _—— 
the latter of which “springs from learning an 
sophistication.” Its relationships to literature and 
anthropology and sub-fields are pointed out. Part 
II is a history of the development of a scientific folk- 
lore method, beginning with the work of the Grimm 
brothers. Part III gives a picture of American 
work in folk-lore. Mention is made of the American 
Folk-lore Society, which attempts to preserve the 
Old English, Southern negro, American Indi 
Mexican and Canadian folk-lore in America; and o 
what has been accomplished up to the present time. 
In the conelusion the author emphasizes the scien- 
tifie element in folk-lore study and the importance of 
folk-lore in the general field of knowledge. There is 
a 10-page bibliography.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1869. Berenini, A. IL nuova codice penale. 
Misure di sicurezza e categorie di delinquenti. (The 
new penal code. Safety measures and types of de- 
linquents.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 1931, 51, 316.—A 
diseussion of the application of the new concepts of 
criminal anthropology in modern and 
jurisprudence, and particularly the tation of 
the repressive and corrective measures to ray type of 
delinquent.—R. E. Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, 
Northport, L. L.). 

1870. Berger, A. v. Die Dichter hat sie fiir sich. 
(The poet claims it for his own.) Psychoanal. Be- 
wegung, 1932, 4, 73-76.—This article is a quotation 
from a brochure on the Chirurgy of the Soul appear- 
ing in 1896 in the Vienna Morgenpresse by v. Berger, 
which shows an early interpretation of the Breuer- 
Freud contribution. As a litterateur, v. Berger finds 
interest in this early presentation of psychoanalysis, 
but sees in the new theory the well-known psychology 
of the literary field. He holds that authors have 
been aware of the deeper inner urges as influencing 
human conduct. As evidence he quotes Shakespeare 
in his analysis of character. No literature could find 
a lasting place without such an insight into human 
nature—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

1871. Blondel, ©. La psychographie de Marcel 
Proust. (The psychography of Marcel Proust.) 
Paris: Vrin, 1932. Pp. 192. 20 fr.—The author is 
not dealing with the art but with the thought of 
Proust. He endeavors to separate Proust’s psychol- 
ogy, or more precisely his psyehography, from his 
estheties. They have the same origin in the sense 
that what we have within us that is the most real is 
also for Proust what we have within us that is the 
most affecting. There are seven chapters in all, deal- 
ing in turn with the following subjects: I, The su- 
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pamey of the imagination and memory. We live 
y through our imagination and our memory ; 


this is Proust’s first thesis, and is undoubtedly the 
most essential of all. II. Memory and its forms. 
We owe to memory, or, precisely speaking, to in- 
voluntary memory, our truest and most moving im- 
| ar Intellectual and voluntary memory, the 

d which we use most frequently, is cold and with- 
out color. III. The conquest of the real: involuntary 
memory. Of all the manifestations of memory, only 
the involuntary recollections are exempt from decep- 
tion and limitation. With involuntary recollections 
one has the impression of really grasping the past, 
whieh is the source of truth and joy. IV. Subjectiv- 
ity and the heterogeneity of the real. For Proust 
heterogeneity not only exists in relation to different 
minds, but it is at the core of each mind, and while 
he admits that all inner reality is essentially hetero- 
geneous, he still accepts the existence of psycholog- 
ical laws. The last three chapters (The whole and 
the essence, Universal repetition, and Mental im- 
mensity) show how Proust explains the transition of 
the mental world, an empire consisting of special 
quality and diversity, into a eommon world governed 
by general laws. From this study it seems that 
Proust is a painter of the spirit. His profundity 
and his subconscious are his means of expression, and 
it is for this reason that the author has used the term 

yehography in place of psychology in speaking of 
roust. It ean be said in conelusion that Proust is 
an analyst, a person that uses deseription, and that 
he is not and never has been a scientific theorist. 
There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1872. Bluemel, C. 8. Stammering as an impedi- 
ment of thought. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 
1846.—Attempts have been made to show that stam- 
mering is based on such factors as malformation of 
the speech organs, respiratory disturbances, disorders 
in the vocalizing process itself, imperfect training of 
the organs of articulation, disorder of the will, or 
emotional difficulties. The author supports a view 
that stammering is an impediment in thought and is 
not primarily a speech disorder. There is an ina- 
bility to think the words clearly in mind. There is a 
momentary dropping out of the verbal imagery from 
the stream of consciousness and this loss of imagery 
blocks the speech. A brief discussion of the treat- 
ment of stammering is given—D. J. Ingle (Minne- 


sota). 

1873. Blumenthal, A. Small-town stuff. Chi- 
eago: Univ. of Chieago Press, 1932. Pp. 433. $4.00. 
—(Not seen). 

1874. Boggs, BR. 8. The hero in the folk tales of 
Spain, Germany and Russia. Zsch. f. Viélkerpsy- 
chol. u. Soziol., 1931, 44, 27-42.“ Summarizing dif- 
ferences, we see a fantastic tone in Russian tales and 
a predilection for tales with a love theme; while 
German tales have a realistic tone, and Spanish tales 
a very marked realistic tone and a large number of 
adventure tales. Desire for detail and stylistic 
elaboration are notable in Russian tales; also a re- 
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ligious tone, which is even more pronounced in Spain. 
The fate element is especially notable in Spain as 
contrasted with free will in Spanish literary tradi- 
tion. Cleverness is very notable in Spanish adven- 
ture tales. Throughout we see the cultural and so- 
cial background of each country reflected in its 
folktales.”"—J. R. Kantor (Indiana). 

1875. Brown, F. A practical study of some etio- 
logical factors in theft behavior. J. Crim. Law ¢ 
Crimin., 1931, 22, 221-253.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 
3164). 

1876. Brown, F. W. Viewpoints on 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 1-24.—The views 
of about fifty individuals on the causes and treat- 
ment of stuttering are stated briefly. The majority 
of the group giving opinions believe it to have an 
emotional origin; certain of these call it a neurosis 
or psyehoneurosis. The author summarizes the ac- 
cepted facts about stuttering as evidence that it is 
a personality disorder the fundamental cause of 
which is emotional. Such a conclusion indicates that 
the treatment must involve “the reorganization and 
reintegration of the personality through reeducation 
and experience in meeting social situations ade- 
quately.”"—-H. Peak (Yale). 

1877. Brown, W. O. The nature of race con- 
sciousness. Soc. Forces, 1931, 10, 90-97.—(Soe. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 3094). 

1878. Briining, A. Entlastung des Beschuldigten 
durch wissenschaftliche Nachpriifung seiner Aus- 
sage. (Discharge of an accused through scientific 
confirmation of his testimony.) Arch. f. Krim., 
1931, 89, 146.—This case shows clearly how im- 
portant a microseopic and microehemical examination 
may be in the determination of the guilt or innocence 
of a suspect. The finger prints found on the bottle 
fragment which contained the remnants of an inflam- 
matory fluid certainly seemed to be conclusive in 
connecting the suspect with the crime of arson. 
Moreover, this individual freely said he passed by 
the seene of the burning about the time it took place 
and was also known to be hostile to the owner of the 
barn. However, he claimed that in walking by his 
foot had accidentally run against the bottle and that 
he had thereupon taken up the bottle and thrown it 
into the bushes. Analysis of the soil and sand 
found in the bottle produced such evidence as to 
justify the discharge of the suspect, the finger prints 
found on the bottle fragment being unavailing to 
warrant holding him under the cireumstances as sci- 
entifically determined—P. C. Squires (Clinton, 
N. Y.). 

1879. Burrows, 0. N. Criminal statistics in Iowa. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.; Stud. Soc. Sci., 1930, 9, No. 2. 
Pp. 112.—(Soe. Sei. Abst, IV: 3165). 

1880. Chieng Fu Lung. A Chinese student and 
western culture. Sociol. d Soc. Res., 1931, 26, 23- 
38.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. TV: 3140). 

1881. Cobb, J. ©. The relations of psychology 
and social science. Social Forces, 1931, 10, 199-204. 
—Sociology and economies need for the solution of 


1875-1885 


many of their problems a more scientific psychology 
with quantitatively stated and objectively verifiable 
data.—D. Katz (Prineeton). 


1882. Daniel, BR. P. Basic considerations for 
valid interpretations of experimental studies per- 
taining to racial differences. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 15-27.—A review of studies of racial dif- 
ferences in mental ability leads to the formulation 
of a check list of 16 questions which must be an- 
swered in the affirmative if a study of this problem 
is to be accepted as valid. “In the light of these 
criteria we may conclude that (1) most studies so far 
reported are worthless as indicating anything regard- 
ing the comparative mental ability of races; (2) most 
of our present techniques give measures of differences 
due to weaknesses in educational opportunities rather 
than of differences in mental ability; (3) there is need 
of a re-evaluation of the problems and methods of 
studies to racial differences.”.—J. A. Me- 
Geoch (Missouri). 

1883. Davy, G. Sociologues d’hier et d’aujourd’- 
hui. (Sociologists of yesterday and today.) Paris: 
Alean, 1931. Pp. 305. 40 fr—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1884. Dost, —. Die Motive zur Eisenbahn-Trazs- 
portgefahrdung. (The motive underlying the jeop- 
ardizing of railroad traffic.) Krim. Monatshefte, 
1931, 5, 193-198.—This study includes in the neigh- 
borhood of 400 cases collected during the past four 
years. Two large tables are presented. Motives are 
classified into subjective and objective; twelve grou 
are found in the former, three in the latter. The 
percentage of cases in which a given of motive 
was operative and the means utilized for carryi 
the motive into effect are given. The modes o 
earrying out the train-wrecking plans are classified 
into five groups, together with an analytical por- 
trayal of the circumstances under which each group 
most frequently occurs, such as robbe litical 
murder, suicide.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, 


1885. Pleisch, H. Essai de psychologie linguis- 
tique. (An essay on linguistic psychology.) Rev. 
de phil., 1931, 2, 623-642,—There are two parts to 
the study. The first treats of the psychological 
foundations of Jousse’s theory of rhythmic and 
mnemotechnie style in verbo-motor eases, and the 
second part deals with the constitution of oral style. 
Language, says the author, is founded on judgmen 
on the propositional gesture, which is an intellect 
element conditioned by a very important complex. 
In short, it is founded on all the gesticulation which 
has accompanied the vital assimilation of an object 
into our awareness and which spontaneously lives 
again through the activity of the mind in its search 
for recollections of past experiences, and through the 
spontaneous tendency to revived which is pos- 
sessed by all our states. In this propositional ges- 
ture, the element constituting oral style, the elements 
are arranged according to the order of the appear- 
ance of the ideas, an order depending upon perce 
tion. The judgments are expressed according to the 
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order of succession of the different actions—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1886. Forel, A., & Fetscher, R. Die sexuelle 
Frage. (The problem of sex.) (16th ed.) Munich: 
Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 592. M. 15.00.—Two months 
before the death of Forel this work appeared com- 

letely rewritten by Fetscher. It is preceded by a 

iographical sketch written by Reinhardt, Forel’s 
editor and friend. The external form of the work 
remains in general the same. The writer has tried 
also to maintain Forel’s plan of the book, which is 
very characteristic. The first few chapters describe 
the biological basis of sex, heredity, propagation, and 
the theory of descent, as well as the ontogenetic de- 
velopment of the sexual life, The following parts 
demonstrate the function of sex, sexual attraction, 
mate selection, marital conventions, ete. Fairly 
comprehensive is the treatise on the pathology of 
sex, in which perverted desires are fully recognized. 
From this biologico-medical foundation there is de- 
veloped a discussion of the relation between sex- 
uality and external life necessities. Prostitution 
(male and female), pandering, and the practice of 
maintaining mistresses are discussed with respect to 
their social conditioning and their influence on the 
development of personality, the social situation and 
the vocations. eligion, civil law, and penal law 
are critically diseussed in so far as they deal with 
the problem of sex. The next part of the book deals 
with the formation of a hygienic sex life in and out 
of marriage, as well as with the social-hygienic and 
eugenic measures which try to control the individual. 
Presentations on the ethies of sex and on eugenics, 
and on education are offered. The work closes with 
a program for the future-—R. Fetscher (Munich). 


1887. Fiilop-Miller, R. Die Auferstehung des 
Narren. (The resurrection of the clown.) Psycho- 
anal. Bewegung, 1932, 4, 64-68.—The fool as he a 
pears in the movie has a historical background. He 
appeals to a fundamental instinet to laugh at the 

redicaments in whieh one may find himself. 

harlie Chaplin’s caricatures find their humor in the 
contrast between what a personality wishes to be, 
and what the cireumstances of the moment in errors, 
mishaps, ete., make him appear to be, namely, the 
fool instead of the gentleman.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 

1888. Galli, A. Saggio sull’ analisi psicologica 
dell atto di fede in 8. Agostino, (Essay on the 
psychological analysis of the act of faith in Saint 
Augustine.) Riv. di filos. neo-scolastica, 1931, 23.— 
The author shows that, according to St. Augustine, 
both the intellect and the will participate in the 
knowledge of God and in the act of faith. In study- 
ing the documentation of the act of faith in St. 
Augustine, the author finds the same elements and 
factors as have been found by St. Thomas Aquinas 
by means of speculative analysis. St. Augustine 
shows the living soul in its tragie struggle to achieve 
faith in God; St. Thomas Aquinas analyzes the 

rocess and its mechanism. The metaphysics of 
aith, as offered by St. Thomas, is corroborated by 
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the psychological analysis of religious experience, as 
offered by St. Augustine.—R. E. Schwarz ( Veterans’ 
Hospital, Northport, L. L). 


1889. Gee, W. Rural-urban heroism in military 
action. Soc. Forces, 1931, 10, 102-111.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 3116). 


1890. Gordon, K. A criticism of two of Kant’s 
criteria of the aesthetic. In Essays in Honor of 
John Dewey. New York: Holt, 1929. Pp. 148-155. 
—tThe author argues that esthetic judgments are sur- 
prisingly uniform, but no more so than are judg- 
ments of sense pleasure. “If, then, esthetic pleas- 
ure is to be distinguished from sense pleasure, the 
difference must be sought in other diareserition 
than disinterestedness and universality.” As basic 
to her argument she presents data on (1) judgments 
of beauty on pictures of women’s faces; (2) judg- 
ments of beauty on ten rectangles; (3) preferences 
for odors.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1891. Growdon, C. H. The mental status of 
reformatory women. J. Crim. Law ¢& Crimin., 1931, 
22, 196-220.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 3166). 


1892. Gundlach, R. H. A quantitative analysis of 
Indian music. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 133-145. 
—*“ The problem of the present paper is to determine 
whether certain objective characteristies of a piece 
of music form the basis for the mood which it may 
arouse; and whether these objective characteristics 
are fairly universal, or are largely dependent upon 
local musical traditions.” Indian songs were used 
because they are closely connected with important 
aspects of tribal life, and may therefore be thought 
to represent one emotional attitude. Three major 
classifications were used, based on the situation in 
which the song was sung: healing the sick or injured, 
love songs, and war songs. The two latter groups 
are further subdivided, depending on the aspect of 
love or war with which they deal. These grou 
were then compared with respect to their pita, 
range, speed, types of interval, and types of rhythm. 
Although the method of analysis is not entirely re- 
liable, results show that organization and general war 
songs are low, rapid, and of wide range, while by 
contrast the love songs tend to be high, slow, and of 
medium range. Differences in types of rhythm are 
mest striking: healing songs have the fewest, love 
songs next, and war songs the most rough rhythms. 
The general conclusion is that the differences between 
certain classes of songs with different emotional ap- 
peal are significant, and that at least the dynamic 
characteristics of moods can be communicated by 
song.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1893. Harvey, O. L. Some statistics derived 
from recent questionnaire studies relative to hu- 
man sexual behavior. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 97- 
100.—A summary of statistics from ten recent stud- 
ies with respect to auto-sexual and hetero-sexual 
practices before marriage. An attempt is made to 
reduce the values to a comparable basis as far as 
this is possible—Z. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 
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1894. Hegemann, H. Kriminalpsychologie und 
Psychoanalyse. (Criminal psyehology ard psycho- 
analysis.) Krim. Monatshefte, 1931, 5, 241-247.— 
This is a general diseussion of the relation of psy- 
choanalysis to the practical problems of criminal 
epoca mn The mental factor is the ultimate one to 

solved the officers of the law. A sketch is 
given of the development of the psychoanalytic 
movement, wherein Nietzsche is mentioned as a prede- 
cessor of the Freudian school, After summarizing 
the main points in the development of a modern 
criminal cpotnayte the author treats of the com- 
mon psychoanalytic concepts in their connection with 
the origin of criminal acts. The Oedipus complex, 
conflicts of various orders, repression, sui¢i 
tendencies, and feelings of guilt must all receive due 
consideration when confronting the manifold prob- 
lems of crime. A crime may be thoroughly compre- 
hended only through a psychological analysis of the 
eriminal. But psychoanalysis is useful not alone for 
the assistance it renders in interpreting the com- 
leted criminal act: far more important still, it may 
used as a prophylactic aid, as a pedagogical device 
or technique to prevent criminal careers in certain 
selected cases. Judges should make an intensive 
study of psychoanalysis. In no other way can they 
hope to deal intelligently with the complicated cases 
that appear before them. To be sure, the actual 
earrying out of the psychoanalytic procedure must 
always rest in the hands of the experienced practi- 
tioner; but judges should have an understanding of 
the fundamental principles and facts of this highly 
important discipline—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N “yy. 


1895. Holsoppie, J. Q. The social adjustment of 
delinquents who are unable to inhibit old automatic 
perceptual responses. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 91- 
96.—The writer suggests that recidivism may be in 
part due to an inability of an individual to inhibit or 

“unlearn” behavior habits, and that this same 
tendency may be shown in such a simple test as 
mirror drawing. Two groups of prisoners, selected 
on the basis of mirror drawing abili ity, showed slight 
corresponding differences in the number of previous 
arrests and in their institutional behavior. Two 
groups of 12 girls each were selected on the same 
basis. When arranged by officers on the basis of 
favorable parole prognosis, 10 of the 12 having the 
best mirror drawings were given the best prognosis. 
—E. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 


1896. Holub, A. Beziehungen zwischen Auge und 
Dichtung. (The relationship between eye and 

tic production.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1931, 6, 448-455.—Goethe, Hebbel, Schiller, Fech- 
ner, ” Dandet, and Wordsworth are categorized as 
eideties on the basis of the character of their pro- 
ductions, or their own descriptions of their imagery. 
The explanation of W. Jaensch is cited that a so- 
matic basis for eidetic imagery is found in an urder- 
development of the capillaries in the retina as well 
as in other ectoderm tissues. LEidetic images of 
Goethe and several others are clearly the creation of 
phantasy rather than direct imaginal reproductions 
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of retinal impressions. Holub presents, assertedly as 
specifically individual-psychological, the view that 
perception is an intellectual reaction rather than a 
mere physiologically eonceived sensory process. 
Hence in the case of poets and artists with various 
types of defective eyes, the fulness and accuracy of 
their perceptions as well as their eidetic imagery are 
pe as typical psychic compensations for organ 
eriority.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1897. Hussa, R. Ein Mordgestindnis, ausgelést 
durch eine Haftpsychose. (A murder confession re- 
leased through a prison psychosis.) Arch. f. Krim., 
1931, 89, 117-125.—Deseribes in much detail the 

ease of a young man who confessed under the influ- 
poe of a prison psychosis to a murder. After hav- 
ing served almost the whole of a six-year term for 
burglary, he revealed, under the compulsion of in- 
tensely vivid hallueinations, his hitherto unsuspected 
connection with the murder. This confession re- 
ceived corroboration through external evidence. This 
individual is clinically analyzed by the writer and 
is classified as a schizothymic under the Kretschmer 
scheme. The main interest of this chiatric study 
centers upon a drawing made by the prisoner rey 
resenting his terrifying hallucinatory experiences 
night before the confession; this is a most remark- 
able _ of work. This ‘boy, of peasant extrac- 
tion, had never received any instruction in the art 
of drawing ; nevertheless for the major part of his 
stay in prison he had been occupied with teaching 
ym this art. This study is a striking portrayal 

phenomena that find their climax 

ession.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

~ 1608: Kaplan, L. Versuch einer Psychologie der 
Kunst. (An attempt at a psychology of art.) 
Baden-Baden: Merlin-Verlag, 1930. Pp. xii + 247. 
RM. 9.50.—This book attempts to get at the ques- 
tion of art from the point of view of developmental 
psychology, and contains a vast mass of ethnolog- 
ical material, which is examined tly from the 
psychoanalytic point of view. Following K. Biich- 
er’s Arbeit und Rhythmus, the author holds that art 
is not an independent original function of the mind, 
but springs from an undifferentiated unity of work, 
play and worship. He relates artistic expression to 
the two personality types of Jung (introversion and 
extroversion) which bring about abstract, dynamic, 
and impulsive art on the one hand, and concrete, 
visionary art on the other. The dance and musi¢ 
are regarded as primary behavior impulses, although 
objection is raised against Stumpf’s hypothesis of 
the origin of music and to Helmbolte’s explanation 
of consonance and dissonance. The second part of 
the book is devoted to a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of the drama, with illustrations of psychoanaly- 
tie mechanisms taken from other literature—F. J. 
Gaudet (Dana). 

1899. Krausz, E. Psychologie und Moral. (Psy- 
chology and morals.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1931, 4, 257-269.—The Kantian divisions of the sci- 
ences as natural, psychological (Geisteswissenschaft) 
and normative (or regulative and teleological), present 
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the problem to the writer and the erities of individ- 
ual psychology whether the latter belongs specifically 
to any one of these, or is to be classified as merely a 
form of applied psychology. Krausz asserts that 
the individual-psychologieal approach to and treat- 
ment of the mentally disturbed shows that the “ good” 
social relationship for any individual is not merely 
subjective, but objectively grounded. Slight aber- 
rations in the relationships make for partially dis- 
turbed subjects, greater errors develop the neuroties. 
These relationships can be made understandable for 
the subject, and the prineiples underlying their ef- 
fects upon him can be objectively, therefore scien- 
tifieally, determined.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1900. Loebell, H., & Wethlo, F. Fehlerquellen 
bei experimentell-phonetischen Untersuchungen. 
(Sources of error in experimental investigations of 
phonetics.) Leipzig: Kabitsch, 1931. Pp. 66. M. 
4.50.—Sinee experimental phoneties is not only a 
special field, but belongs among the techniques of 
hysicians, physiologists, psychologists, neurologists, 
inguists, teachers of music, and therapists, it was 
necessary to discover the sources of errors of all the 
apparatuses in use. Apparatuses for the registration 
oF respiration are investigated first. Among them is 
the kymograph, which, beeause of its possibilities for 
universal usage, was most carefully tested. Special 
eare was taken to test the efficiency of the as 
level, and the effect which the increasing dullness o 
the writing point has on graphie registration. Of 
the types of apparatus which serve for registering 
phonation, the registering apparatus for laryngeal 
movements, the endoscope, stroboseope, as well as 
the laryngograph and the apparatus for registering 
total articulations, are critically diseussed. The use 
of the present-day X-ray kinetoseope is the ideal 
procedure. In Section B the author deals with errors 
that may be caused by the subjects. Some of these 
are mechanical distractors, and there are also such 
psychological factors as fear and attention. Section 
C deals with computation errors. In this section 
Loebell offers some practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of the method of caleulation of Strein- 
Calzia. Part II, which deals with acoustie-phonetic 
problems, was written by Wethlo. Here those errors 
are pointed out which are eaused by the mechanics 
and acoustics of the human voeal organ, and which 
oceur in studies of pitch, intensity, and duration. 
Especially important is the presentation of the pres- 
ent technique for tone registration, in connection 
with which Wethlo demonstrates some of his own 
plates. The book closes with a chapter on “clang 
studies.”—H. Loebell (Marburg). 


1901. Lundberg, G. A. The interests of members 
of the American Sociological Society, 1930. Amer. 
J. Sociot., 1931, 37, 458-460.—A statistical analysis 
of the data from the registration forms of the Ameri- 
ean Sociological Society shows that sociology and 
social work are the largest single major interest of 
its members, with social psychology seeond in rank. 
“When both major and minor interests are com- 
bined, however, social psychology ranks first; the 
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family, second; social third; and sociology 
and social work, fourth.” Research interested only 
about 30% of the total membership. “Statistical 
sociology ranks next to the lowest in combined major 


and minor interests.”—D. Katz (Princeton). 


1902. Mairet, P. Hamlet, der Neurotiker. (Ham- 
let, the neurotic.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 
6, 424-437.—An analysis of Hamlet’s actions, show- 
ing that he possesses the characteristic drive of the 
neurotic personality, the striving after perfection for 
his own personality and for his every action. Ham- 
let is concerned always with himself and his ition 
in every consideration of love, friendship, and venge- 
ance. He cannot lose himself in any interest outside 
of his own immediate concern, he is never aroused to 
do for others and share with them. Therein lies his 
weakness. The lasting and universal appeal of the 
drama rests in the fact that all men feel this conflict 
in themselves and can sympathize with Hamlet, even 
though they cannot fully explain why. This view is 
oe ges as in contrast with the Freudian analysis 

don the Oedipus complex.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 


1903. Marafion, G. L’évolution de la sexualité et 
les états intersexuels. (The evolution of sexuality 
and intersexual states.) Paris: Gallimard, 1931. 
Pp. 210. 24 fr—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1904. Massini, I. ©. La pericolosita criminosa 
nella nuova legislazione, il problema tecnico e dei 
tecnici. (The degree of criminal danger in modern 
legislation, the technical problem and the techni- 
cians.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50 (suppl.), 
1571.—The author reviews the influence of the posi- 
tive school of criminal anthropology upon the new 

nal code, especially with regard to the degree of 
from various types of criminals. He urges 
the necessity for magistrates, attorneys, and police 
officials to keep in touch with the teachings of crimi- 
nal biology and psychology.—R. E. Schwarz (Veter- 
ans’ Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 


1905. Mursell, J. L. Measuring musical ability 
and achievement: a study of the correlations of 
Seashore test scores and other variables. J. Educ. 
Res., 1932, 25, 116-126.—The Seashore tests of 
musical ability were given to 176 students in the 3d 
and 4th years at Lawrence College. Half of this 
group were enrolled in the college of liberal arts and 
the other half in the conservatory of music. The 
grades for the previous semester in piano and voice 
were obtained for the musie students, and these same 
students were also graded for talent by every music 
instructor with whom they had studied for at least a 
semester. A statistical treatment of the results indi- 
cates that the Seashore test scores were found to 
have low correlations with musical capacity. By 
several statistical criteria the reliabilities of the Sea- 
shore test scores were found to be so low as to make 
their use for individual diagnosis questionable. In 
most of the tests the performance of conservatory 
students was superior to that of the college students, 
but “this superiority was not sufficiently marked to 
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warrant any very specific educational advice.” There 
was no relationship between the scores of the Sea- 
shore tests and either grades in music or estimates of 
musical talent.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1906. Myerson, A. Descendants of the foreign- 
born. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 1651, 
149-153.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3169). 


1907. Némai, J. Minderwertige 
(Inferiority of the vocal organs.) Monatssch. f. 
Ohrenhk. u. Laryngo-Rhin., 1931, 65, 1451-1459.— 
The author describes, in the light of comparative 
anatomy, some of the variations in anatomical struc- 
ture of the larynx which condition an inferiority of 
that organ. They are of small dimensions, and are 
never observed by the anatomist. In themselves they 
cause no lesions and are apparently unimportant. 
Nevertheless they disturb the smooth functioning of 
the larynx and necessitate more muscular exertion, 
thus increasing fatigue and laying the foundation for 
chronie inflammatory conditions—M. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.). 

1908. Paterson, D. G. The Minnesota unemploy- 
ment research project. Person. J., 1932, 10, 318- 
328.—The work involves three phases: the economic 
aspects of unemployment, which involve a study of 
500 business organizations with reference to char- 
acter and volume of unemployment and the analysis 
of the underlying factors; the stabilization eom- 
mittee, which is developing a unified system of labor 
clearance; and the committee on individual diag- 
nosis and training. The work of the latter is pre- 
sented in some detail. It attempts to diagnose voca- 
tional aptitudes of unemployed workers to “lige a 
cross-section of the basie re-edueation problem and 
to demonstrate methods of re-education. Occupa- 
tional analysis clinies have been established and 
sample unemployed persons who have registered. A 
vocational interview is given, also a complete phys- 
ical and medical examination and a series of voca- 
tional tests. These tests include edueational status 
and ability, clerical aptitude, manual dexterity, 
mechanical aptitude, strength of hands, back and 
legs, vocational interests, trade skill proficiency, 
personality traits, and sensory acuity. A daily staff 
conference is held by social workers, vocational in- 
terviewers, psychologists, physicians, personnel 
workers, and industrial training specialists, who go 
over the cases on file. An illustrative case is given, 
showing the examination of a high school graduate 
who attempted ineffectively to teach school, then 
started clerical work, for which she was likewise ill- 
adapted. The final result was an interview in which 
an attempt was made to interest her in domestic or 
factory work, for which she had some aptitude. The 
training ioe attempts to determine those lines 
of work for which persons may be economically re- 
trained, to try out new types of training, and espe- 
cially to inerease the flexibility and adaptability of 
the unemployed to rapid changes in industry. The 
employee’s attitudes themselves may need retraining, 
as for example by broadening his interests or di- 
recting them into different lines. Even the attitudes 
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of employers may be trained to some extent. Test- 
ing control groups in contrast with the unemployed 
may reveal data regarding the validity of employ- 
ment tests. For example, employed clerical workers 
grade considerably higher than unemployed clerical 
workers on a clerical aptitude test, thereby indicating 
something regarding the validity of the tests. Simi- 
lar analyses for other aptitude tests are in progress. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1909. Plattner, K. Eros in Zuchthaus. (Eros in 
prison.) Hanover: Witte, 1930. Pp. 226. M. 6.00. 
—Little has been said and still less has been written 
on the sexual difficulties of prisoners. They have 
been passed over for the same reason that other 
forms of misery have been ignored. The author 
spent eight years as a political prisoner. He suf- 
fered greatly from the separation from his wife, who 
at that time was expecting her first child. The last 
three years of his sentence he spent recording his 
self-observations and those which he made on his 
fellow prisoners. In this book he describes how this 
continuous separation from the opposite sex for sev- 
eral years changes even the most healthy nature by 
coarsening it, by foreing it out of the natural ways 
of living; and how many who before entering the 
prison already possessed a weak character, as is fre- 
quently the ease with prisoners, are driven into in- 
sanity. The author also reports that the prisoner, 
through this sexual abstinence, even though little po- 
tent, is foreed to an excess of auto-erotic practices 
which has a very detrimental influence on his health, 
and that the prison transforms normal people into 
homosexuals and other kinds of perverts; or they 
may become conditioned to so many abnormal ways 
of satisfying their sex needs that they become dan- 
gerous to society. Pliittner tells in detail about the 
artificial ways of sex gratification of laborers work- 
ing in the open; about women visitors who come 
under official guard, about casual meetings with the 
opposite sex in the offices, assembly halls and other 
public places of the prison—K. Plittner. 


1910. Plaut, P. Der Zeuge und seine Aussage im 
Strafprozess. (The witness and his testimony in 
a proceedings.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1931. M. 
00.—( Not seen). 


1911. Plewa, F. Zur Frage der Kom- 
pensation der Augenminderwertigkeit. (Contribu- 
tion to the problem of psychic compensation for eye 
inferiority.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 6, 
455-456.—Plewa finds that the autobiographically 
acknowledged defective vision and shyness of James 
Joyce, contemporary Irish author, are interrelated 
and form the basis for his descriptive ability. This 
ability, according to Joyce himself, is based on a 
love of describing verbally his subjective world of 
thoughts and feelings rather than on accuracy of ob- 
servation.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1912. Puyn, H. Beitrige zur 
von Mord und Totschlag. (Contribution to the 
psychopathology of murder and manslaughter.) 
Alig. Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 93, Nos. 1-2.—Pp. 66. 
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—Literature cited stresses the importance of mental 
disease and psychopathic border-line conditions in 
crimes of murder and manslaughter because of the 
numerous examples published. From a summary 
of these the following may be derived: The crimes 
of murder and manslaughter are frequently met with 
in mentally abnormal individuals, and can develop 
on the ground of very diverse psychical disturbances. 
An inner relationship between the diseased condition 
and crime is often difficult or impossible to establish, 
but in many eases it is easily constructed and the 
offense may be regarded as the more or less direct 
result of the characteristic psychic anomaly of the 
disease. The motives by which the patient is led to 
erime may take shape in many different ways. A 
large number of murder erimes are due to motives 
which are so intelligible and unquestionable as to 
lead men who are entirely normal mentally to the 
performance of such a crime; very often in the 
motivation of the sick person there is an element of 
sexual or sadistie drive to homicidal acts; sometimes 
the motive can only be surmised or not positively 
ascertained. Finally superstition, belief in witeh- 
eraft and fanaticism doubtless play a réle in no 
small number of homicidal crimes.—H. Puyn (Essen). 


1913. Rebert, G. N. A laboratory study of the 
reading of familiar numerals. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 35-45.—F amiliar numerals in context tend 
to be read in the same manner as are words. The 
numerals are usually read with one fixation, but this 
is longer than the fixation upon words. Save in the 
ease of one erroneous date, the dates cause no in- 
crease in the number of regressions. The prasence of 
3.1416 in context increased regressions—J. A. Me- 
Geoch (Missouri). 

1914. Reynolds, B. OC. A way of understanding: 
an approach to case work with negro families. 
Family, 1931, 12, 203-208.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
3184). 

1915. Schomburgk, H. Uebungsbuch zur Sprech- 
erziehung, Stimm- und Lautbildung. (Exercise book 
in speech training, voice and articulation training.) 
Erfurt: Keyser’sche Buchhandlung, 1931. Pp. 20. 
M. 90.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1916. Sellin, T. Die Grundlagen eines Kriminali- 
titsindex. (The basis of an index of criminality.) 
Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 
22, 577-597.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3248). 


1917. Shaw, 0. R.. & McKay, H. D. Social fac- 
tors in juvenile delinquency. In Report on the 
Causes of Crime, Vol. IT. National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, Report No. 13. 
Washington, D. C.: Gov’t Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 
xv + 401.—This study is concerned with the rela- 
tionship of delinquent behavior to the social situa- 
tions in which it oceurs. The city intensively studied 
was Chieago. An extensive series of maps, figures 
and tables portrays the situation. Sample case 
studies are given and emphasized. Twenty-four 
principal theses emerge from this investigation; 
some of these are as follows: the rates of delinquency 
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tend to vary inversely with distanee from the center 
of the city; in areas of high rates of delinquency a 
higher —— of delinquent boys become recidi- 
vists ; location of delinquency areas is closely 
related to the processes of city growth; as the older 
immigrant ups moved out of the areas of high 
rates of delinquency the rates of delinquency among 
the children of these groups decreased and they 
tended to disappear from the juvenile court; the 
facts eoncerning the distribution and variation in 
rates of delinquency revealed in the Chicago study 
are confirmed by the studies in six other cities; no 
consistent variation was found between rates of 
broken homes and rates of delinquency; case studies 
suggest the need for greater emphasis upon the study 
of the subtler aspects of family situations in rela- 
tion to delinquency; a delinquent career is the prod- 
uet of a natural process of development.—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

1918. Snedden, D. A note on reactions to a pro- 
posed social change. J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 6, 20— 
25.—86% of a group of Harvard summer school stu- 
dents were op to shifting the Saturday and 
Sunday holiday to the middle of the week. Difii- 
culties of association with friends and religious ob- 
jections apparently outweighed the advantages of 
travel and recreation during the middle of the week. 
—D. Katz (Princeton). 


1919. Storfer, A. J. Ein Symposium zu Freuds 
“Unbehagen in der Kultur.” (A symposium on 
Freud’s Unbehagen in der Kultur.) Psychoanal. 
Bewegung, 1932, 4, 80-85.—This article gives brief 
extracts from Wach, Kronfeld, Jolowiez, Heimann, 
Horney, and Driesch, in discussion of Freud’s latest 
book on the réle played by dissatisfaction in develop- 
ment. This diseussion took place at the Institute for 
the Study of Medicine at the University of Leipzig 
during the winter semester of 1930-31, and has ap- 
peared in book form.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 

1920. Stovall, F. Desire and restraint in Shelley. 
Derham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 317. 
$3.50.—(Not seen). 

1921. Swanton, J. R. Source material for the 
social and ceremonial life of the Choctaw Indians. 
Washington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 289. 
$.60.—( Not seen). 

1922. Szeibert, J. A falusi szomszéds4gi kéte- 
lékek. (The rural bonds of neighborhood.) Magyar 
Gazdéig Szemléje, 1931, 36, 278-285.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 3119). 


1923. Thurnwald, R. The missionary’s concern in 
sociology and psychology. Africa, 1931, 4, 418-433. 
—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 3260). 

1924. Tilson, IL. M. Music talent tests for 
teacher-training purposes. Music Superv. J., 1932, 
18, 26.—The Seashore music tests and the American 
Council Psychological Examinations were given at 
Indiana State Teachers College to 240 music and 
142 non-musie students. The music students seored 
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considerably higher on the Seashore battery. Among 
the more important findings concerning the music 
students the following points may be given: (1) The 
correlation between the Seashore battery and term 
grades in ear training and sight singing was .40. 
(2) When the intelligence test was substituted for 
Seashore the value fell to .34. (3) 90% of the sub- 
jects whose Seashore and intelligence scores were in 
the lowest quarter of the distribution fell below the 
term grade median. (4) 81.5% of subjects whose 
Seashore seores were in the lowest quarter and whose 
intelligence ratings were below the median fell below 
nw term grade median.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
ord). 


1925. Tilson, L. M. A study of the predictive 


value of music talent tests for teacher-training pur- . 


poses. Teach. Coll. J. (Indiana 8. T. C.), 1931, 3, 
101—129.—240 music and 142 non-musie students at 
Indiana State Teachers College were given the Sea- 
shore music tests, the Kwalwasser-Dykema music 
test battery and the American Council Psychological 
Examinations. The pitch tests were given on each 
of three successive days and the remaining tests on 
each of two successive days. The highest scores 
made on the various tests were recorded “to avoid 
any mistakes, and to come as nearly to the physio- 
logical limit as possible.’ The monograph contains 
thirteen tables. These give means, medians and 
standard deviations; intercorrelations of the two 
musie test batteries; relations between music test 
scores and quarter grades in music; comparisons of 
music test seores of music and non-music students; 
and comparisons of grades in musie of high and low 
testing subjects (on music tests and intelligence 
ratings).—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1926. Tonnies, F. Uneheliche und verwaiste Ver- 
brecher. Studien iiber Verbrechertum in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. (Illegitimate and homeless criminals. 
Studies on crime in Schleswig-Holstein.) Leipzig: 
Weigandt, 1930.—(Not seen). 

1927. Wegener, W. Zur Frage der Wurzeln 
vélkischen Geschehens. (The problem of the bases 
of historical movements.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psy- 
chol., 1931, 6, 438-447.—National hatred is analyzed 
as the expression of a sense of inferiority. The 
sense of inferiority, while developed through histor- 
ical episodes, remains subconscious, unrecognized. 
Its effect, however, is direct and open to the extent 
that anyone who does not share the feeling and ‘the 
hatred is stamped as unpatriotic, untrustworthy and 
even a traitor. On the bases of unanalyzed fear- 
driven antagonisms false goals are set up, such as 
“ security,” “international justice,” and the dena- 
tionalizing political endeavors and prejudicial prop- 
erty laws directed against minorities. The sense of 
inferiority, the mistrust and false political ideals 
are the result of training in childhood, but have an 
objective basis in the economic, religious, and 
litieal repressions and conflicts. Only that nation 
which does not arouse in her minorities and sub- 
ordinates a sense of inferiority can be the leader of 


other racial and national groups.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

1928. Zurkuhlen, H. Die Kriminalitit in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart. Welche Verbrechen 
haben zu- und welche abgenommen? (Criminality 
in the past and present. Which crimes have in- 
creased and which have decreased?) Jahrb. f. Na- 
tionalékon., 1931, 135, 589-594.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 3170). 


[See also abstracts 1667, 1733, 1751, 1769, 1783, 
1802, 1837, 1852, 1952, 1959, 1960, 1962, 1966, 
1979, 1980, 2020, 2021, 2048.] 
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1929. [Anon.] Psychologische und psychotech- 
nische Forschungsinstitute in Osterreich, Rumania 
and Ungarn. (Research stations for psychology 
and psychotechnology in Austria, Rumania and 
Hungary.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 191-192.— 
Austria, Rumania, and Hungary have psychological 
research stations and vocational guidance bureaus in 
the following cities: Graz, Innsbruck, Vienna; Buch- 
arest, Cluj, Jessy; Budapest, Bec and Szegel. The 
report gives also the names and addresses of the par- 
ticular offices—C. Burri (Chicago). 


1930. Arco, G. v. Zur Psychologie des modernen 
Erfinders. (The psychology of the modern in- 
ventor.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 65-74.—The 
author suggests certain characteristics of the inventive 
mind and points out the growing significance of the 
inventor’s scientifie knowledge and of cooperative 
research with adequate support. Several modern 
inventors are treated by way of illustration A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1931. Baumgarten, F. Tagung der Zentralstelle 
fiir weibliche Berufsberatung in Wien. (Conven- 
tion of the central association for vocational guid- 
ance for women in Vienna.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1931, 6, 191.—One address in this convention stressed 
the point that a very grave shortcoming of psycho- 
technology is that it is almost exclusively interested 
in people’s aptitudes instead of also concerning 
itself with studying their sociability—C. Burri 
(Chieago). 

1932. Burr, E. T. How a thousand girls were 
trained for self-support. Person. J., 1932, 10, 344- 
346.—The Vocational Adjustment Bureau classified 
hundreds of jobs in terms of their mental require- 
ments, such as mental The applicants are 
evaluated by psychological and trade tests and by 
interviews which border on “confessions.” Very 
unstable subjects are sent to the work rooms of the 
Bureau to take short unit courses. The difficulties 
due to training under an intimidating supervisor or 
even a stranger are somewhat mimimized. Voca- 
tional recommendations are not specific, but vary 
according to whether the work requires large muscular 
movement or fine coordination, whether the worker 
must sit still or can move about. Placing the neu- 
rotie and psychopathic is more complicated than 
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placing the feeble-minded—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


1933. Chavigny, P. Psychologie des études médi- 
cales et des aptitudes médicales. (The psychology 
of medical studies and of medical aptitudes.) Paris: 
Baillitre, 1931. Pp. 210.—The author discusses the 
general aims of medical studies and analyzes what 
should constitute the mental technique of medical 
students: the logical technique found in the subject 
matter, the mental operations involved in the intel- 
lectual technique of analysis, the induction necessary 
in the elinie, manual dexterity, and experimental 
capability. He reviews pedagogical and professional 
data based on a knowledge of the logical methods 
used in medicine. He declares that, in spite of all 
its progress, medicine is still an art, a personal a 
plication of scientific data, and that it consequent 
requires a certain kind of preparation and mental 
disposition and a particular kind of reasoning tech- 
nique. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1934. Dellwig, F. Zehn Jahre Psychotechnik im 
Eisenhiittenwerk. (Ten years of psychotechnics 
in the steel mills.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 
189-190.—In 1921 the employment office of the 
steel mills in Gelsenkirchen organized a consulting 
board for industrial management and labor effi- 
ciency problems. This article is a report on the 
various functions performed during the decade 
1921 to 1931. The board administered 8970 aptitude 
tests for employment selection for its works, and 
4580 for other industries. As a result of such syste- 
matie employment selection the labor turn-over de- 
eteased from 11.7% of the total working force in 
1925 to 2.9% in 1930.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


1935. Dietz, J. W. An experiment with voca- 
tionally handicapped workers. Person. J., 1932, 10, 
365-370.—Persons with normal general health but 
some particular handicap, such as poor vision or 
hernia, were placed in jobs adapted to their condi- 
tion. They were compared with a control group of 
normal workers. They have somewhat less sickness, 
accidents, and turnover, and their production and 
earnings compare favorably with those of the nor- 
mal group. A reorganization made it possible to 
reduce the cost of hiring and adjusting such work- 
ers.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1936. Engel, R. Einfluss der Uebung auf die 
Arbeitsgeschwindigkeit. (The influence of practice 
on the speed of work.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 
8, 14~-18.—On the basis of learning curves in indus- 
trial operations the ‘author points out the error in 
comparing curves where individuals have unequal 
amounts of previous practice. Curves are also com- 
pared to show that operations with longer unit-times 
show greater relative practice effects —A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 

1937. Ganzenhuber, E. Psychotechnische Unter- 
suchung der Sinnfalligheit von Symbolen in indus- 
triellen Organisationen. (Psychotechnical investi- 
gation of the appropriateness of symbols in indus- 
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trial o izations.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 
1-14. Five diferent systems of symbols were ex- 
imentally compared to ascertain which served 
to designate specifie production materials used 
in the metal industry. The conclusion is drawn that 
a system of symbols well constructed psychologically 
shows 6000% improvement over systems in use. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the self-evident 
character of the symbols and upon the avoidance of 
too heavy demands on any one mental fuaction, par- 
ticularly memory.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1938. Gemelli, A., & Galli, A. Ricerche sul lavoro 
al nastro transportatore. (Investigations on work 
at a conveyor belt.) Organizz. scient. del lavoro, 
1930, 8, No. 9.—The authors deseribe their experi- 
ments on the comparative value of free labor and 
labor at the conveyor belt, such as is used in the 
Ford factories. They fourd that there ate two 
eategories of workingmen, a smaller class who prefer 
free labor and give better results therewith; and a 
larger class who prefer forced labor. The former 
show less constraint and quicker reaction times, the 
latter less variable and slower reaction times. The 
former become nervous when they have to ae 
themselves to the rhythm of a machine; and the 
latter find automatie work with its enforeed rhythm 
less fatiguing and affording them greater mental 
freedom.—R. E. Schwarz ( Veterans’ Hospital, Nortb- 
port, L. I.). 

1939. Haeger, F. Das Leistungsgefiihl. (Self- 
confidence in work.) Psychotechn. Ztsch., 1931, 6, 
148-152.—Students of psychotechnology usually do 
not bother to investigate how employees feel about 
their own work, whether they are confident that they 
are doing their tasks well, or whether they are afraid 
of failure. Haeger diseusses the importance of self- 
confidence. He points out that, with two people of 

ual ability, one with self-confidence and the other 
without, the one who is sure of himself will prove to 
be the more efficient worker than the one who attacks 
every task with a feeling of inferiority and doubt. 
Employers in industry, and in fact those in any 
situation where efficiency in work is required, should 
give to their workers tasks suitable to their ability, 
and arrange the working conditions in such a way 
that they can do their work well and feel that they 
are succeeding.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


1940. Hartmann, G. W. Industrial psychology 
today in Germany and Russia. Person. J., 1932, 10, 
352-354.—A conference of experts in Germany laid 
down the policy that no labor-saving device or pro- 
eedure should be introduced without previous satis- 
factory allotment to other tasks of the men thus dis- 
placed. Giese’s ten-volume Handbuch der Arbeits- 
wissenschaften is about completed. A two-person 
method of measuring character traits has been de- 
vised in which two subjects work side by side. Rus- 
sia has a labor clinic to which maladjusted workers 
are sent for reconstruction rather than being dis- 
eharged. Much of the Russian industrial psychology 
literature comes from untrained, incompetent indi- 
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viduals. It is also rather heavily flavored with propa- 
ganda.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1941. Hayes, M. H. F. Training counsellors by 
apprenticeship. Person. J., 1932, 10, 329-334.—An 
training program for vocational coun- 
sellors has been organized the Vocational Service 
for Juniors, on the assumption that such individuals 
need a familiarity with many types of work besides 
their own. Fellowships are provided so that the 
incumbents may have about six weeks of supervised 
participation in activities in eight or nine different 
places that are doing good personnel or counselling 
work. The fellows were rotated through these dif- 
ferent institutions. Typical places ineluded were 
college personnel offices, public school work place- 
ment bureaus, department stores, child guidance 
clinies, state department of labor, and United States 
civil service. The members of the institutions found 
the presence of the fellows stimulating.—H. FE. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


1942. Hersey, BR. B. Rates of production and 
emotional state. Person. J., 1932, 10, 355-364.—A 
year’s study of a small group of normal workers in 
which the observer watched the subjects at work and 
in everyday life outside the plant. The emotional 
states were estimated by the observer and checked by 
the subject in an analysis of his feelings. The emo- 
tions involved are classified as positive—elated, 
happy, hopeful, cooperative; negative—suspicious, 
peevish, angry, disgusted, pessimistic, apprehensive, 
worried; neutral—indifferent, tense, excited, mixed. 
Industrial production is about 8% greater during 
positive than during negative emotional] states on the 
average, but the individual worker shows differences 
ranging from 2 to 22% in this direction. A positive 
emotional state coincided with increased production 
in 31% of the cases and with decreased production 
in 11% while 57% had no change in production. A 
converse tendency is found with negative emotional 
eonditions—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1943. Jaensch, E. Psychologie und Psychotech- 
nik. (Psychology and psychotechnics.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1931, 123, 349-355.—A diseussion of the 
elose relation which exists, and must exist, between 
pure psychology, applied psychology and psychotech- 
nies.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

1944. Lipmann, O. Uber eine Organization zur 
Beschaffung psychologisch auswertbaren Massen- 
und Gruppen-Material. (On an organization for ob- 
taining subjects for psychological experimentation.) 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 190-191.— — 
volunteer subjects, consisting of school children an 
students from institutions of higher learning, one 
frequently finds that for a given experiment the right 
subjects are not present, or that the people avail- 
able have a specific point of view on the problem 
under investigation, so that the results may be preju- 
diced accordingly. Further, they may have so little 
interest that many inconsistencies and errors result. 
In order to prevent these factors Lipmann argues for 
paid subjects. To secure these subjects people who 
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are interested in doing that kind of work are asked 
to apply to him for requirements for the position.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 


1945. Oldenburg, A. Der Motorlaufsitz. (An 
automatically movable work-chair.) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1931, 6, 152-155.—The author describes a 
model of a work-chair, seat and back of which are 
adjustable, and which can be automatically moved 
along the side of the work-table by pressing a foot 
lever. Within certain limits, the speed of movement 
and the distance which the chair should move can be 
adjusted to the needs of the particular kind of work. 
—C. Burri (Chicago). 

1946. Ou-Ni-Lin. Etude sur la sélection des ap- 
prentis dans une école d’apprentissage. (A study 
of the selection of apprentices in an apprentice 
school.) Paris: Jouve, 1931. . 150.—The author 
makes a technical analysis of the results obtained 
from mental and psychomotor tests given to ap- 
prentices in a school directed by the transportation 
association for the Paris district. Predictivity was 
ascertained for 48 subjects.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1947. Thorndike, E. L. Psychology and engineer- 
ing. (The science of mind and behavior, and its 
relation to the principles and practices of human 
management.) Mechanical Engineering, 1932, 54, 
30-34.—This was the third Robert Henry Thurston 
Lecture on the relation between engineering and sci- 
ence, and was delivered before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The following topics were 
discussed: individual differences; distribution of 
mental traits; classification schemes; human 
variations and their intercorrelations; psychology of 
differences due to age; possibilities of adult learn- 
ing; recent investigations regarding the effects of 
rewards and punishments. The human mind is com- 
pared to a fascinating machine. The organization of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
simple in comparison with a single engineer’s mind. 
A correlation of .40 is cited between intellect and 
morality. “The greatest intellects of the world have 
been and are working largely for the common good. 
Because of it, the dull and incompetent will be better 
off, even from the point of view of their own indi- 
vidual self-interest, to let the able thinkers rule the 
factories where they work and the communities where 
they live, than to do so themselves.” Learning at all 
ages is considered more and more important in a 
changing world. “ The ability to learn rises till the 
early twenties, remains nearly stationary for some 
years, and then declines at the rate of about one per 
cent per year. Whether this rate of decline increases 
in the fifties, sixties, and seventies is not yet known.” 
Recent experiments conducted at the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers College in the 
study of the effects of rewards and punishments indi- 
cate that “the wrong tendencies are not reduced in 
strength one jot or tittle by the punishment.” The 
experiments lead Thorndike to conelude “that the 
value of punishments has been much exaggerated in 
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both theory and practice.”—-R. 8. Uhrbrock (Proctor 
and Gamble Company). 


1948. Varé, P. L’organisation scientifique de la 
main d’oeuvre et de travail. (The scientifie organi- 
zation of manual labor and employment.) Rév. de 
psychol. appl. de VEst, 1931, 38, 65-80.—The author 
shows the importance of making a study of the child 
at the time he is choosing a trade with the view of 
orienting him towards a suitable profession. Like- 
wise, after he has chosen his trade, he should be 
studied for the purpose of directing him toward that 
part of his trade for which his aptitude shows him 
to be the best suited.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1949. Viteles, M. F. Vocational guidance of 
adults. Person. J., 1932, 10, 335-341.—Organiza- 
tion of a guidance elinie for adults. Three cases are 
handled by the staff each evening; a minimum of 
five hours is spent on each ease. The principal items 
considered are vocational interest, vocational apti- 
tude, and temperament. With reference to the 
it is often necessary to divert interests tow 
another and more desirable vocation. Tests are used 
to a considerable extent with regard to the second 
aspect. Temperament is evaluated by means of such 
tests as are available, as well as conferences with 
relatives and friends and behavior during an inter- 
view. Further factors considered are health, appear- 
ance, education, experience, and social and economic 
conditions. The fact is stressed that guidance can- 
not be done entirely by formula. There is also need 
for measuring the outeome of guidance in order to 
check upon its validity. The counsellor needs to 
know how far he can go in making his predictions 
and when he must express inability to go farther.— 
H. EB. Burtt (Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 1729, 1811, 1845, 1997, 2001.] 
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1950. Adler, R. Kindererziehung in der Sowjet- 
union. (Child training in the Soviet Union.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 297-309.—* Cribs ” 
(welfare stations for infants), supervised play- 
grounds and halls for children of all ages, practical 
work and demonstrations in shops organized for the 
purpose for school children, technical high schools, 
ete., in wide variety are everywhere being organized. 
The leaders do not believe strongly in intelligence 
testing, nor in biogenetie principles, but stress the 
edueability and socialization of, all. Cooperation 
with and enthusiasm for the Soviet Union are the 
order of the day. For the older children work and 
study are combined; the new technical schools are 
erected near the factories and the peasants’ coopera- 
tive unions. The general pedagogy is developing 
children who are said to be more eager for knowl- 
edge, more free, more self-dependent and self-con- 
fident than the Austrian children. Local volunteer 
organizations supplement the inadequate work of 
the state, some of these being partially subsidized, 


but all organizations are under centralized govern- 
menta! direetion.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 
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1951. Auden, G. A. The child. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1931, 1, 266-278—Juvenile 
conduct problems are cited and explained in terms 
of mental conflicts which the individual experiences 
as the result of sudden changes in environment, 
especially those involving misunderstood and unex- 
plained uncomfortable situations. Typical are the 
reactions of an only child to the arrival of a second 
child in the family. Disturbance of instinctive re- 
actions and the developed ego takes place. Juvenile 
delinquency in a large proportion of cases, is the 
overt expression of mental conflicts arising from 
broken homes with their disturbed emotional and in- 
stinetive attachments.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


1952. Campbell, M. W. The effect of the broken 
home upon the child in school. J. Educ. Sociol., 
1932, 5, 274-281.—A statistical study of the achieve- 
ment quotient of children in the sixth and seventh 
grades shows the broken home to have no effect upon 
the child’s achievement in school when achievement 
is regarded as accomplishment over a period of 

ars. A study of a group of problem cases in a 
oo city system indicates some correlation between 
the broken home and conduct disorders. A study of 
sixty-four boys in a home-like school seems to indi- 
eate that although the school work of a child may 
be affected by the broken home situation while he is 
under stress, he is likely to recover when the stress 
is removed. A survey of the behavior of 27 girls 
from the homes of divorcees where the separation 
had been of long standing indicates that the average 
child is not affected by the broken home either in 
eonduct or school achievement after the period of 
reve is passed.—F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City Col- 
ege). 

1953. Cook, W. M. Ability of children in color 
discrimination. Child Development, 1931, 2, 303- 
320.—Red, green, yellow and blue squares of colored 
paper, 1% inches by 1% inches, mounted on gray 
pasteboard cards, 3 inches by 4 inches, were presented 
on a gray background. The color specimens were 
varied independently in respect to hue, brightness, 
and saturation. The subjects, 110 children ranging 
in age from 17 months to six years, matched each 
eard against one of four samples in the case of dif- 
ferences in hue; three samples were used in the 
brightness and saturation series. By the age of two 
years, children are able to match color specimens 
which differ in hue, brightness or saturation, with an 
accuracy of 45% and to name the four primary 
colors with an aceuracy of 25%. By the age of six 
years, these two abilities have increased respectively 
to 97% and 62%. Children of each age can dis- 
eriminate more accurately between differences in hue 
than between differences in either brightness or satu- 
ration. There appears to be no significant difference 
in ability to discriminate between differences in 
brightness and differences in saturation. There’ is 
no consistent tendency to give one color precedence 
over the others.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 


lege). 
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1954. Crothers, B. [Ed.] Psychology and psy- 
chiatry in pediatrics: the problem. New York: 
Century, 1932. Pp. xiii+146. $1.50.—A very 
large number of children suffer from emotional in- 
stability and social difficulties. Granted that every 
child should be under medical supervision, it is diffi- 
eult to see how the physician can avoid problems of 
child guidance. It is not yet established that pe: 
chiatry necessarily offers the remedy in all these 
eases. Practically all medical schools now give 
courses in psychiatry, and the best arrangement in 
view at present for bringing it into proper relations 
with medicine seems to be the establishment of psy- 
chiatrie specialists in general and children’s hospi 
It is more probable that doctors could safely acquire 
psychological techniques and attitudes than that psy- 
chologists could assume medical supervision. “ We 
believe that the problem will never be adequately 
solved until a very considerable number of general 
practitioners and pediatricians become psychiatrically 
intelligent and educationally sensitive.” “If we 
were asked to indicate the single point that most 
clearly distinguishes the psychiatrically intelligent 
from the psychiatrically unintelligent physician we 
would agree that the former always tries to com- 
munieate with the child as well as with those in con- 
trol of it.” The attitudes of pediatricians show that 
one group believes psychiatry to be a special tech- 
nique which should be practiced only by specialists; 
a second group believes the physician may, aud 
does, use “ the psychiatric approach”; a third group 
denounces the whole conception of psychiatry. The 
attitude of psychiatrists toward pediatricians is first 
of all to urge better psychiatric training for them. 
“The only prophecy which we are willing to make 
is that a practitioner of medicine who ignores the 
rsonality of the children under his care will find 

position as a family advisor in definite danger.” 
“ Adequate medical care of the child cannot be given 
without intelligent attention to any intellectual and 
emotional difficulties which may be present.” “Un- 
willingness of doctors at large to acquire the ability 
to deal wisely with problems involving the personal- 
ity of the child may lead to transfer of this field to 
formal organizations or to individuals without med- 
ieal experience.” The appendix contains an expla- 
nation of the methods of the subeommittee, and re- 

rts of the work of the Merrill-Palmer School, the 

ew York Child Guidance Institute, the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic, the Mobile Clinie of the 
Colorado State Psychopathic Hospital, and the Chi- 
cago Institute for Juvenile Research.—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


1955. Deming, J. Problems presented by children 
of parents forced to marry. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1932, 2, 70-82.—‘In the forced marriage 
group there were 25 percent of the cases which 
showed involvement in the parent-child relationship 
which seemed linked up with the marriage. The 
numbers are too small to warrant any conelusions.”— 
H. Peak (Yale). 


1954-1958 


1956. Duffy, E. The measurement of muscular 
tension as a technique for the study of emotional 
tendencies. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 146-162.— 
The amount of tension in the muscles of the used and 
unused hand while making discriminative responses 
to pictures and while tapping were related to the 
degree of adjustment to the nursery school and to 
estimates of excitability, in an effort to discover the 
relationship between changes in skeletal muscles 
under emotional stimulation. Thé S’s were 18 nur- 
sery schoo] children between 2 yr. 11 mos., and 3 yr. 
10 mos. (median 3 yr. 3 mos.). The tension in the 
hand muscles was measured by a dynamograph. 
The scores obtained showed large individual differ- 
ences within the group, but relative etperaces for 
each individual on different days. The correlation 
between excitability ratings and tension scores is 
52 (average of both hands), and between school ad- 
justment rating and tension scores .58. It is sug- 
gested that the measurement of muscular tension 
may be useful in determining which individuals mani- 
fest frequently a highly aroused state—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Skidmore). 


1957. Eckhardt, K., & Schussler, H. Psycho- 
logischer Beobachtungsbogen. (Psychological ob- 
servation curves.) Langensalza: Beltz, 1931. Pp. 
27.—The curve is a pattern which when filled out 
under the following five rubrics according to the 
personal data of the student makes accessible: (1) 
the mental state of the child: (a) past history (in- 
heritance and developmental factors, educational his- 
tory, vital experiences), (b) observations on his 
intellectual life (mental activity, attentiveness, etc.), 
(c) observations on his emotions and will; (2) his 
environment (family, etc.); (3) his examination 
record (in transferring to other schools, leaving 
school).—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1958. Evensen, H. Entwicklung und Schicksal 
der zu friih geborenen Kinder. (The development 
and fate of prematurely born infants.) Berlin: 
Ebering, 1931. Pp. 47.—This monograph is an in- 
augural dissertation presented for the degree of 
Doctor ef Medicine in the University of Berlin. A 
brief review of the pertinent literature on the clin- 
ieal study of prematurely delivered infants is given. 
The author then presents his observations upon the 
relationship between death and such factors as 
weight and the variation in subnormal body tem- 
perature which is characteristic of the prematurely 
born. The effects of birth injuries and the mechan- 
ieal aspects of delivery are considered. Special 
emphasis is given to the diseases and to the prophy- 
laxis of the prematurely born. Some observations 
are given on the muscular and mental development 
of the hundred and fifty prematurely born infants 
that were studied in the present investigation. The 
eruption of teeth is delayed; the first word is spoken 
from six months to a year later than usual. This 
general retardation in relation to normal children 
hecomes less apparent by the second year. By the 


time of entering the infant school, some of the pre- 
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maturely born children proved themselves to be ex- 
ceptionally able-——L. Carmichael (Brown). 


1959. Ferrari, G. C. The problem of 

in children. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 66-78.—Al- 
though the treatment of juvenile delinquents has 
made considerable progress in recent years in such 
countries as the United States and England, the sci- 
entifie consideration of the problem has made little 
progress in any part of the world. Considered psy- 
chologically, “criminality” in children arises as a 
result of their natural impulses. These tendencies 
are the same for all children, but in the case of more 
fortunate children, their expression does not trans- 
gress the law. In the case of children with inade- 
uate home or family background, the opportunities 
or normal expression are lacking and they become 
“criminal.” The treatment of these children, then, 
is not to be one of punishment and repression, but 
rather one of education carried on by people with 
understanding and faith in this method.—Z. B. New- 
man (Frankfurt). 


1960. Fitchen, M. Speech and music develop- 
ment of a one year old child. Child Development, 
1931, 2, 324-326.—The speech and music develop- 
ment of one child was observed and reported from 
the age of 12 to 19% months—F. D. McTeer (De- 
troit City College). 

1961. Forlano, G. An experiment in cooperation. 
J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 128-131.—A study designed 
to measure the cooperative behavior of a child when 
subjected to different incentives. Work was meas- 
ured by a simple cancellation test on 34 children 
who were pupils of an afternoon private language 
school. Five test situations were employed: practice ; 
individual competition; work for benefit of class 
seore; work for teams into which the children were 
divided; and sex competition. The results indicate 
that there is a tendency for the average child to work 
with greater zeal and efficieney for personal gain 
than for the sake of helping his class or team score. 
On the other hand, sex competition at this age 
(median 11 years 9 months) is a stronger incentive 
than any of the other three factors—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 


1962. Galli, A. Contributo allo studio del giudi- 
zio morale nei fanciulli normali ed anormali. (Con- 
tribution to the study of the moral judgment in nor- 
mal and abnormal children.) Riv. ped., 1930, fase. 
IV.—The tests were made on two groups of Catholic 
children, normal and abnormal, ranging between the 
ages of 9 and 18. Three groups of tests were used: 
tests on lying, stealing, and aets of eruelty. The ob- 
jects of the tests were: (1) to see whether the chil- 
dren were capable of forming a moral judgment, and 
(2) whether they were capable of evaluating the de- 
gree of immorality of an action. The adult judg- 
ment was taken as the standard. There was found 
in the majority of abnormal children inability to 
understand the moral foundation of an action and 
insufficiency in using the eriteria for judging a moral 
act. Intellectual deficiency is always accompanied 


by moral deficiency; but intellectual sufficiency may 
be found together with moral insufficiency—R. £. 
Schwarz (Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 


1963. Gordon, K. A study of hand and eye pref- 
erence. Child Development, 1931, 2, 321-324.— 
Hand preference was tested by observation of the 
child’s eating, shoveling, and stair climbing. Eye 

reference was tested by a modification of Miles’ 

-seope. Of twelve nursery school children tested 
both for hand and eye preference, five preferred the 
right hand and the right eye; five preferred the right 
hand and left eye; one preferred the left hand and 
the right eye; one preferred the left hand and the 
left eye—F’. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


1964. Gray, H., & Ayres, J.G. Growth in private 
school children. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xv-+ 282. $3.50.—The book is essen- 
tially a presentation of distributions of the following 
measurements on 3110 “boys” and 1473 “girls 
(including repeated measurements on the same indi- 
viduals) one to nineteen years old: weight, stature, 
sitting height, chest (4 measurements), shoulder 
width, pelvic width, head (4 measurements), face (3 
measurements), nose (2 measurements), the above as 
percentages of stature, and some 7 indexes. Special 
chapters are devoted to skewness, comparison with 
other series, sex, age, race, region, variability, weight, 
norms and interpretation, types and mental tests; 
in the last it is found that IQ decreases with age, is 
higher than average for these children, and corre- 
lates .46 with school marks (.71 with achievement 
tests). Detailed introductory chapters on method in- 
elude considerations of the relative usefulness of 
various methods and an exposition of statistics. 
Bibliography of 439 items—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


1965. Hattendorf, KEK. W. A study of the ques- 
tions of young children concerning sex: a phase of 
an experimental approach to parent education. J. . 
Soe. Psychol., 1932, 3, 37-65.—The material re- 
ported in this paper was obtained as part of a sur- 
vey conducted in Minn or omy in which personal calls 
were made on 981 mothers. Information was ob- 
tained as to:the nature of questions asked and the 
age of children at the time they were asked. The 
distribution of the questions was fairly uniform be- 
tween the ages of four and twelve for the boys and 
the ages of four and thirteen for the girls. Taking 
the group as a whole, the boys asked almost exactly 
as many questions as the girls. The dominant inter- 
est shown by the questions concerned the origin of 
babies, with interest in bodily structure or sex dif- 
ferences playing a second réle. In the latter years 
there was a slight shift of interest from the former 
to the nature of marriage and the father’s réle in 
reproduction. The author believes that the results 
indieate the necessity of sex instruction, adapted to 
the interests of the child, at an early, pre-school age. 
—E. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 


1966. Heermann, G. Formen des Gemeinschafts- 
lebens jugendlicher Madchen. Sozialpsychologische 
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Untersuchungen in einem Fiirsorgeerziehungsheim. 
(Forms of social life among young girls; investiga- 
tions of the social psychology found in an institution.) 
Leipzig: Barth, 1929. . vili-++ 160.—The mono- 

ph describes the social life of 55 asocial girls 
(4 to 20 years old). The most inelusive social unit 
is that based on rank or influence in the group; 
rivalry for position and power distributes the mem- 
bers into a series of zones ranging from the most to 
the least effective. Within this totality minor social 
units appear: associktions of two or more friends, 
the clique, groups for some p , groups stimu- 
lated by outside leaders, ete. e emphasis in the 
study is upon Stern’s view that the individual must 
be looked at as a whole, and not analyzed into sepa- 
rate aspects of personality.—D. EF. Johannsen (Skid- 


more). 
1967. Heller, T. Wher dissoziale Ausartung 
Jugendlicher. (Concerning asocial aberration in 


adolescence.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 234-247. 
—Three cases are given to show that although the in- 
tense subjective period through which youths 

ass may in some cases closely parallel true patho- 
fogieal degeneration and be marked by serious anti- 
social behavior, it may yet wholly disappear leaving 


no trace behind. Often a new environment and the . 


facing of the need to do useful and productive work 
result in the assumption of normal social relation- 
ships. One ease of petty stealing in school by a 
fifteen-year-old boy is motivated by resentment 
against an over-stern father; by another it is trace- 
able to general unhappiness and jealousy caused by 
a more successful older brother. Another boy runs 
wild for three days after extreme homesickness at 
school. In all three cases there had been oppression 
over a long period of time against which in the un- 
stable period of adolescence a revolt is almost auto- 
matically made, and in each ease transfer to a new 
environment with new demands was followed by 
prompt and complete change of character. Psycho- 
analysis might only prolong for such boys a passing 
phase which they should rather be helped to forget.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

1968. Hitschmann, E. Franz Werfel als Erzieher 
—der Viter. (Franz Werfel as a _ teacher—of 
fathers.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1932, 4, 57-61.— 
This article comments on Werfel’s contributions, in 
his reeent novel Geschwister von Neapel, to the psy- 
chology of the rearing of children. The picture 
drawn by the novelist of a stern, autocratic father, 
repressing all free expression in his children, stands 
out in clear opposition to the recommendations for 
child culture which come from the modern psychol- 
ogy.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 

1969. Howard, F. M. A case study of mental con- 
flict. Tr. School Bull., 1932, 28, 175-178.—The study 


presented is illustrative of the mental hygiene or- 


therapeutic type of attack used by Samuel W. Hart- 
well. Bob, aged 17, had lived in institutions for 
years. “ How could anyone expect me to amount te 
anything?” was his feeling. This attitude was traced 


1967-1973 


to his loyalty to and yet disapproval of his mother. 
This was cleared up and he developed a desire to 
make his mother proud of him. This changed him 
into a youth using his ability as a leader to help the 
institution rather than create trouble in it—. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 


1970. Jersild, A. T., & Bienstock, 8. F. The in- 
fluence of training on the vocal ability of three- 
year-old children. Child Development, 1931, 2, 272- 
291.—The experimental group was composed of 
eighteen children, 31 to 48 months old, whose singing 
ability was known in terms of the number of notes 
and intervals which each could correctly reproduce. 
They were given 10-minute periods of practice and 
training in singing twice a week for twenty weeks. 
At the end of that time they were again tested and 
their singing compared with that of a control group 
the members of which were paired with the training 

up in respect to age and score on the initial tests. 
The results show (1) that on the initial tests the as- 
eending notes from middle C to A were sung most 
readily; (2) that narrow intervals were sung more 
readily than wider ones, and that descending inter- . 
vals tended te be sung more readily than ascending 
ones; (3) that the half-step was sung quite readil 
and frequently occurred in spontaneous singing; (4 
that traming caused a marked improvement in 
number of notes and intervals reproduced; (5) that 
the children favored higher notes in their spontaneous 
vocalizations than in the tests and songs.—F. D. Mc- 
Teer (Detroit City College). 


1971. Jervis, J. L. Akustische Rezeption im 
zweiten Lebensjahr. (Acoustic reception in the 
second year of life.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 123, 
193-258.—A review of the work done by previous 
experimenters upon optical and acoustic reception 
during the early years of life introduces this article 
on the research conducted by the author. The data, 
which are primarily length of response or type of 
response to the stimuli, tend to show that there are 
stages of development of receptivity to auditory and 
visual sensations. However, there is not an ascend- 
ing seale of receptivity with increasing age, but 
stages of high receptivity are found at some periods 
and low at others. A long bibliography, chiefly of 
German works, is included.—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


1972. Markey, O. B. in the children’s 
institution. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 24-34. 
—An account of the activities of a resident psychia- 
trist in an orphans’ home.—H. Peak (Yale). 


1973. Matheson, E. A study of problem solving 
behavior in pre-school children. Child Develo 


‘ment, 1931, 2, 242-262.—Detailed records were o 


tained of the behavior of 28 nursery school children, 
ages two and one-half to four and one-half years, 
when they were placed individually in five different 
situations arranged in duplication of Kéhler’s in- 
sight experiments with apes. Analysis of these rec- 
ords shows that every situation called out a wide 
range of responses. With the exception of responses 
directly connected with the solution, every sort of re- 
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sponse occurred in all the situations. The most fre- 
quent responses were manipulation (trial and error) 
and “ feelings of incapacity.” Both the responsive- 
ness to the problem as such and the ability to reach 
a solution to the problem correlate positively with 
chronological and mental age. “Solutions which 
occurred without preliminary manipulation” (in- 
sight) are rare (3.6% of responses). An historical 
survey of the literature and a bibliography of 14 
titles are given.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 


lege). 

1974. Mathews, J. Pi and the parent- 
child relationship. Family, 1931, 12, 208-213.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. IV: 3069). 


1975. Mey, W. Durch den Lehrer zum Aussen- 
seiter geworden. (An outsider through a teacher’s 
influence.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 274-277.— 
This condition has been variously attributed to psy- 
chie predisposition, speeifie physical constitution, the 
environment, and other causes, but it invariably has 
been reported as developing in school days. One of 
the chief factors at this time is the teacher and that 
he may in some cases be responsible is shown in the 
following case. A class which from the 6th to the 
2nd form was very harmonious and possessed no 
outsiders, in the Ist form had a very strict teacher 
who found the achievement in Latin unsatisfactory. 
Only by very hard work could his requirements be 
met. U alone strove to avoid bad marks by extra 
effort and was singled out conspicuously by the teach- 
er’s praise. This changed the attitude of his class- 
mates toward him and closed his social channels. He 
eompensated by increased study, which intensifiec 
the isolation. A self-centered existence of study at 
the university followed, during which he lost all so- 
cial ties and beeame a confirmed outsider.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1976. Orr, A. E., & Brown, PF. J. A study of out- 
of-school activities of high-school girls. J. Educ. 
Sociol., 1932, 5, 266-273.—A questionnaire filled out 
by 200 girls in the ninth and tenth grades, academic 
and commercial courses, in a New York City high 
school showed that 90% of these students spent an 
average of 1.31 hours daily in home study; 46% en- 
gaged in some extra-curricular activities; 88% read 
books other than school assignments; 39% went to 
the theatre as much as once a week; dates at home, 
letter writing, and sewing occupied a part of the 
leisure time of from one-fourth to one-half of these 
girls; 56% attended ehureh regularly; 41% were 
Hes pee for the care of their own rooms; 54% 
had other home duties; the average amount of sleep 
for these girls was ‘8.4 hours—F. D. MecTeer (De- 
troit City College). 


1977. Pratt, K. ©. A note upon the relation of 
activity to sex and race in young infants. J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1932, 3, 118-120.—Polygraph records of 
stabilimeter oscillations made with infants from 
birth to two weeks of age show no significant race or 
sex differences in gross activity-——2. B. Newman 
(Frankfurt). 


1978. Rogers, C. R. Measuring personality ad- 
justment in children nine to thirteen years of age. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 458. Pp. v + 
107.—The development of a 40-minute pencil and 
paper group test—yielding “4 diagnostic scores, 
indicating the degree of the child’s Personal Inferior- 
ity, Social Maladjustment, Family Maladjustment, 
and Daydreaming,”—and its application to 52 prob- 
lem children and to a larger group of normal chil- 
dren. “ The test itself falls short I the standards of 
reliability and validity set in the older fields of psy- 
chological measurement.” The scores of 84 school 
children are compared with those of 64 clinie (Insti- 
tute for Child Guidance) cases. On two of the sub- 
sections the school children show greater maladjust- 
ment than the clinie cases. Considering the average 
total seores, however, the school children score 39.1, 
while the clinic eases score 41.6. 45 selected normal 
children averaged 37.7, while 42 selected maladjusted 
children averaged 44.4. The test, directions for scor- 
ing it, and a bibliography of 7 titles are included.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


1979. Rudisill, E. 8. The religion of childhood. 
Lutheran Church Quar., 1931, 4, 182-201.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. IV: 3071). 


1980. Schwartz, L. A. Aims of a clinic for juve- 
nile research. J. Crim. Law @ Crimin., 1931, 22, 
266-272.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3278). 


1981. Scott, E. A study of the sleeping habits 
of twenty-nine children of pre-school age. Child 
Development, 1931, 2, 326-328.—A study was made 
of the day-time sleeping habits of 27 children whose 
ages were between 1 year 10 months and 4 years 5 
months, and who had been members of Vassar Col- 
lege nursery school for a sufficient length of time to 
have become habituated to the daily routine. For 
one semester records were kept during the afternoon 
nap for each child, as to time in bed, time asleep, 
time awake, unusual occurrences, temperature of the 
sleeping room, weather conditions, together with 
running notes on posture. The average length of 
nap was 73.75 minutes, with 38 minutes as the aver- 
age time taken in going to sleep. Age and sex dif- 
ferences were not marked. e preferred sleep- 
ing positions were right side 44% of total observa- 
tions, and left side 38%. The correlation of length 
of nap with time of going to sleep and with tem- 

ture of room showed no significant relations.— 

. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 


1982. Sears, F., & Witmer, H. Some possible mo- 
tives in the sexual delinquency of children of ade- 
quate intelligence. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc.. Work, 
1931, 2, 1045.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. IV: 3178). 


1983. Streit, H. Treatment and progress of an 
extreme case of functional anorexia. Child Devel- 
opment, 1931, 2, 292-302.—This child, who at the 
age of 2 years 8 months took only liquid foods, and 
these only when fed to her, was completely sepa- 
rated from her family, brought into daily contact 
with normal children in nursery school, and placed 
under the undivided control of one individual. After 
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four weeks of this treatment she learned to swallow, 

y many 0 enjo 

—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 

1984. Taylor, C. D. A comparative study of 
visual apprehension in nursery school children and 
adults. Child Development, 1931, 2, 263-271.—A 
number of toys, half representing inanimate objects 
and half animals, were shown for three seconds in 
an exposure apparatus to 30 nursery school children, 
ages 34 to 58 months, and to 30 college students. The 
subjects were to name immediately all that they 
could remember of what they had seen. Each sub- 
ject was given 50 trials; for the children six items 
were shown each trial; for the adults ten items were 
used. The average span of visual apprehension for 
the adults was 6.17 items; for the children 1.919 
items. The adults show significantly greater abso- 
lute variability but less relative variability. Adults 
improved with practice; children made poorer scores 
on later trials. Adults named more inanimate toys; 
children named more animals. For the children the 
length of span for visual apprehension shows a high 
positive correlation with chronological age and men- 
tal age. Reliability coefficients obtained by corre- 
lating odd and even halves of the test are .91 for 
children, and .85 for adults—F. D. McTeer (Detroit 
City College). 

1985. Vaerting, M. Der Aussenseiter 
als Erziehungsproblem. (The voluntary outsider 
as a educational problem.) V jsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 
1, 262-274.—The outsider, voluntary or compulsory, 
is the student who takes no part in the collective life 
of the group, shuts himself off from his mates and 
shares no interests. His seclusion is not conspicuous 
in class, where the social organization is much more 
formal than in outside activities, and for this reason 
perhaps the educational problem it presents to the 
teacher has been entirely overlooked until recently. 
The outsider may conceal his spiritual isolation by 
various ruses, but it is the duty of the educator to 
diseover him through patient watchfuln espe- 
cially during free periods. His existence in the class 
is evidence of the asocial attitude of the group and 
proof that education in social relationships and obli- 
gations should be one of the most important parts of 
the training in the early years of school. To bring 
in the outsider one must depend upon the group, 
not upon the individual, who through repeated re- 
buffs and failures has wholly lost the art of making 
contact with his associates unless tactfully aided. 
Friendship should be fostered with one and through 
that one with the rest. The unhappiness of the con- 
dition and its consequences in later life are exempli- 
fied by personal histories of outsiders, two of which 
are quoted.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

1986. Wilker, M. The behavior of children and 
adults. Course for parents and teachers. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, 1931. Pp. 
65. $0.35.—The material in this course is adapted 
primarily to study club use, and is intended to ex- 
tend over two years of bi-monthly meetings. Di- 
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rections are given for the organization of groups. 
The procedure is the giving of a short 
oe or talk, followed by general discussion. The 
m topies outlined are based upon a series of five 
books entitled The Behavior of Young Children, by 
Waring and Wilker. Three kinds of material are 
used; incidents about observed behavior, selected 
quotations, and questions. The first of the two series 
lessons deals with behavior in eating, sleeping, 
dressing, etc., the second with emotional situations 
and relationships. The entire course emphasizes 
learning a the importance of recognition red 
rsonality as a whole-—M. P. Montgomery (Fari 
bault, Minn.). 

1987. Williams, H. M. An audiometric test for 
young children. Child Development, 1931, 2, 237- 
241.—The Western Electric 4-A audiometer was 
used with a phonograph record reproducing the 
digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8, spoken at four-second 
intervals in random order and in decreasing intensi- 
ties, first by a woman and then by a man. The chil- 
dren were asked to play a game “ of listening over 
the telephone” in which they repeated to the ex- 

imenter the numbers heard through the receiver 
or each ear separately. Hearing level is tentatively 
defined “as the lowest level at which each child has 
50 per cent of right nses.” “ The reliability of 
the test on 57 children of age range of four and one- 
half to six and one-half years was .697, P. E. .05 by 
the method of chance halves.”—F. D. McTeer (De- 
troit City College). 

1988. Zilboorg, G. Sidelights on parent-child 
antagonism. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 35- 
43.—* You must frequently treat the parent if you 
want to mn 5 the child who has chological diffi- 
culties,” and in order to do this the complex uncon- 
seious attitude of parents toward their children must 
be discovered by psychoanalytic methods. Castrative 
complexes, identification of children with hated sib- 
lings or other relatives, conflicts between id and 
eee in the parent, ete., are the aspects of the 
“deeper psychology” of the parent which are re- 
sponsible for the antagonism.—H. Peak (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 1742, 1839, 1917, 2021.] 
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1989. [Anon.] Geniigen die bisher geltenden 
Erzieh zur Ertiichtigung der jun- 
gen Generation? (Are the currently accepted 
training methods adequate to promote the effective 
adjustment of the younger generation? Int. Zsch. 
f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 6, 469-473.—The Vienna 
Workers’ Association (Arbeitsgemeinschaft) of gov- 
ernesses, women welfare workers and kindergartners 
criticizes the extremes of indulgence and harshness 
and the instability of parental attitudes in the treat- 
ment of children, and has formulated some practical 
suggestions for methods and aims.—0O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

1990. [Anon.] Education of children under 
seven years of age. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1931, 1, 
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257-265.—The psychological assumptions on which 
edueational decisions are based need to be examined 
critically. The ages two to seven should be consid- 
ered as a continuous unit, without the sudden changes 
in external organization now prevalent during this 
period. Medical supervision and the establishment 
of health habits are particularly important. There 
is need for more adequate physical environment and 
more individualized instruction with emphasis on 
play periods. Reeognition of individual differences 
is sadly lacking in formal training in tool subjects. 
Teachers at this level need to be just as able and 
well-trained as at the junior and secondary stages. 
Close association with a child guidance clinie can be 
especially helpful. In an extra section of this report 
Susan Isaacs presents evidence in support of the 
psychological factors involved—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


1991. Bittner, G. Zur Psychologie des erzieh- 
erischen Idealismus. (The psychology of pedagog- 
ical idealism.) Dtsch. Schule, 1932, 38, 9-17—The 
author holds that it is of great importance that those 
who are concerned with the development of others 
should have an accepted idealism. He raises the 
problem whether a philosophy lies within the realm 
of psychology for explanation, and what is the relia- 
bility of the latter in an analysis of idealism. He 
sets forth a miecro-macroecosmie concept, all of the 
whole in each part of the whole, and discusses the 
relationship of the self to each part of the totality. 
As the individual sees himself in the totality, he 
finds his values for himself and his relationship to 
others.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 


1992. Chapin, F. 8S. Research studies of extra- 
curricular activities and their significance in re- 
flecting social changes. J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 4, 
491-499.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. TV: 3126). 


1993, Clark, M., & Worcester, D. A. A compari- 
son of the results obtained from the teaching of 
shorthand by the word unit method and the sentence 
unit method. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 122-131. 
—*In this investigation of the word unit method and 
the sentence unit method of teaching shorthand in 
whieh five schools employed the word unit method 
and six the sentence unit method, it appears that in 
every test the sentence unit method proved superior. 
This was in spite of the fact that four out of the six 
teachers using the sentence method had been trained 
only in the word method.” This was true for the en- 
tire group and for the subjects paired in Terman 
seores.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


1994. Clem, J. E. Commercial education survey 
tests, junior and senior typewriting. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Publ. School Publ. Co., 1931.—The junior test, 
for use with first-year typewriting students, contains 
a stroking test (two parts, A and B, to be given with 
an intervening day or two between), a business letter 
test, a completion test covering the parts of the type- 
writer, a placement test, and a centering test. The 
senior test likewise contains two parts for measuring 
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stroking, a business letter test, a multiple-choice test 
on the typewriter and then a test on tabulating fol- 
lowed by one on copying from a rough draft.—M. B. 
Jensen (Bowling Green, Ky.). 

1995. Constance, 0. L. Instructors’ use of mental 
test scores. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 40-41.—To 
solve the problem whether the scholastic grades given 
by an instructor will be influenced by knowledge of 
the students’ scores on a previous test of mental abil- 
ity, the data of three instructors in a survey course 
at the University of Oregon are studied. A total of 
188 eases are considered. The results indicate that 
in the case of one instructor a knowledge of the 
seores of the tests influenced his grades. The dif- 
ferences are statistically highly significant.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1996. Coxe, W. W. Our homogeneous-ability 
grouping confusion. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 1-5.— 
Criticism of the statements regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of homogeneous grouping made 
by 500 school superintendents which had been pub- 
lished in the 9th Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. One of the chief issues, the author 
asserts, is the failure to distinguish between what 
has been indiseriminately known as “ homogeneous ” 
and “ ability” grouping. These two kinds of group- 
ings are defined. “The point of differentiation be- 
tween homogeneous grouping and ability grouping 
is that the former is looked upon as a device for im- 
proved achievement in certain standardized subject 
matter, whereas the latter is for the purpose of de- 
veloping certain more general abilities, and that sub- 
ject matter is used merely as a means to this end.”— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1997. Davis, H. M. The Stephens experiment in 
vocational guidance. Person. J., 1932, 10, 342-343. 
—A two-week camp session for preparatory school 
juniors. The program involved lectures on choosing 
a college or career and what various kinds of engi- 
neers do; an opportunity to see what one type of 
engineering actually feels like, namely surveying; 
and a set of psychological tests administered and in- 
terpreted by experts—H. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1998. Dimock, H. 8. What does social psychol- 
ogy offer character education? Rel. Educ., 1932, 
27, 138-144.—Since formal educational agencies like 
the school, chureh, and Y. M. C. A. have shown 
themselves largely impotent to influence character, 
Dimoek reviews the researches in social psychology 
to diseover more effective means. He finds environ- 
ment, especially that of early ehildhood, to be the 
most potent influence. Group relationships in which 
are present competition, co-operation, praise, and 
the conditions making one acceptable in social rela- 
tions, especially favor character development. While 
much is yet to be learned in these directions, he notes 
that it is much easier to secure large donations for 
research and to get the research done than it is to 
adapt our conduct to that which we already know.— 


J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 
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1999. Eaton, T. H. Mental discipline. J. Higher 
Educ., 1931, 2, 493-501; 1932, 3, 31-38.—* Spread 
of learning” or “ transfer of training” is usually 
eredited to mental discipline. Education posits the 
actuality of the spread of learning on the basis of 
common sense as well as considerable experimenta- 
tion. The methods and procedures of modern edu- 
cation take the spread of learning for granted 
throughout. Accepting the common-sense point of 
view of the reality of mental discipline, the author 
indicates that “ uncertainty remains only as to the 
facts and the manner of it.” He diseusses the ques- 
tion how far transfer extends and its seope, indi- 
eating that the scope of disciplinary effect is prob- 
ably more significant for education than the exact 
amount of transfer. The investigations to date are 
eriticized for using material which is too specific, 
too technical, outside of college work, and not related 
to college method, College teachers, being more in- 
terested in the instructional and developmental 
methods as opposed to drill, naturally stress the basic 
understanding of both eontent and principle. The 
results of investigations show rather conclusively 
that there is a certain amount of transfer, that it is 
primarily of a positive nature, but that the ratio 
may be stated “usually as a minor fraction.” The 
theory of “transfer through general faculties,” the 
theory of “transfer by generalizations,” and the 
theory of “transfer by common elements” are dis- 
eussed in detail in the light of experimentation and 
the present conceptions of the neural mechanism. 
As to the amount of transfer, all three theories point 
to the same conclusion, that there must be differences 
in amount. As to scope of transfer, the generaliza- 
tion theory naturally emphasizes a transfer “ coinci- 
dent with the scope of mind”; while the other theo- 
ries point to a “ limited scope of transfer.” Conelu- 
sions drawn for college teaching are: (1) we have 
little conclusive data as to seope of transfer, and 
therefore have nothing to do but continue “ plan- 
ning our teaching for scope of effect”; and (2) the 
amount of transfer is likely to be small except in 
the field of specificity, where larger changes may be 
made in abilities which deal directly with similar 
material. The general conclusion of the author is 
that transfer values should be secondary to the direct 
objects of teaching, but that consideration must be 
given to the observable factors of the stimulus situa- 
tion and response, and especially to the concomitant 
faetor of attitude which is to be found in both the 
stimulation situation and the response.—R. A. Brote- 
markle (Pennsylvania). 


2000. Emme, E. E. Significant counseling rela- 
tionships on the college campus. Rel. Educ., 1932, 
27, 145-150.—A_ special effort should be made to 
secure a satisfactory orientation of each student on 
entering college. Those of the faculty responsible 
for counseling need to be informed regarding the 
student’s preparatory work, shortcomings, point of 
view, and ambitions. After arriving he should be 
placed in a kind of partnership with the eellege 
officials, so that their relations may be mutually help- 
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ful. The personality of the teachers is of the great- 
est importance, since their influence depends more 
upon what they are than upon what they teach. Real 
teaching ability should be insisted upon in each mem- 
ber of the faculty——J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2001. Farmer, E. Present tendencies in vocational 
selection. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1931, 1, 246-256. 
—Psychology in its applied phases has demonstrated 
its ability to offer means of improving vocational se- 
lection. The present tendency is toward critical 
serutiny of technique in. order to find more valid 
tests and to establish more reliable criteria. More 
complicated tests are replacing the earlier less ade- 
quate short sampling and analogies tests. Analytical 
batteries of tests are showing promise. Indications 
are that these tests make a definite contribution, but 
will continue to fall short in efficiency as compared 
with the prediction of seholastie performance by in- 
telligence tests—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2002. Hampel, K. Pidagogische Bewegung in der 
Tiirkei. (Pedagogical movement in Turkey.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 310-312.—Report on 
the organization of Turkey’s new school system. 
References to the presentation and enthusiastic re- 
ception of Adler’s views at a school inspeetors’ con- 
gress are the only psychological note-—0O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


2003. Harris, D. The relation to college grades 
of some factors other than intelligence. Arch. of 
Psychol., 1931, No. 131. Pp. 55.—Intelligence is an 
important factor in determining college grades. It 
is not the only factor, as personality, health, age, 
interest, ete., are involved. The present investiga- 
tion is an analysis af these. The subjects were a 
class of over 800 men entering the College of the 
City of New York in 1929. Most of the results were 
based on 456 students who finished the first term. 
To insure homogeneity all who were not native born 
and of foreign born Jewish parentage were elimi- 
nated. The data obtained were: physical, Army 
Alpha seore, Marston Introversion-Extroversion 
blank, Payne inferiority test, questionnaire, average 
grade on first semester work, second questionnaire. 
The following factors were among those found to be 
associated with the receiving of lower grades than 
would be expected from scores on Alpha: non-con- 
formity in religious and other fields, extroversion, 

reference for English, dislike for mathematics, com- 
ing to college for prestige rather than knowledge. 
The following factors were among those not shown 
to have any appreciable bearing on grades after al- 
lowing for the Alpha: number or type of books read, 
lack of vocational choice, age, physical details. The 
present investigation claims to represent an advance 
over most previous studies in the field, in that it (1) 
controls various disturbing factors, (2) presents re- 
sults in terms of statistical reliability, (3) reviews 
previous findings and evaluates present findings with 
reference thereto.—Z. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


2004. Hauff, W. v. Der Lehrer als Seelsorger. 
(The teacher as spiritual guide.) Schwerin: 
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Sehweitzer, 1931. Pp. 48. M. 1.80—The main 
theme of this article is that an educator is successful 
only to the degree that he is able to furnish an ex- 
ample. The investigation of the child’s capacities, 
bodily and intellectual, must form the fundamental 
basis of the teacher’s activity. His teaching will 
either remain superficial or reach to the depths de- 
pending on his ability to feel himself into the soul 
of his students. In the experience of the immediate 
environment, of which the teacher must make the 
student aware, the child can gradually find the an- 
swer to the question: “ What does God want to do 
with me?” The teacher functions in his teaching as 
a spiritual guide only to the extent that he succeeds 
in helping the child in his quest for an understanding 
of himself. If the teacher reflects constantly that 
he should help the ehild to understand himself, the 
unity of the class will be guaranteed. This form of 
spiritual guidance is the most fruitful which the 
teacher carries on by systematic teaching; but this is 
not always easily done, and therefore one must ask 
the parents for cooperation. Through a close con- 
tact with the home, the small circle of the classroom 
is extended in such a way that the teacher gains new 
courage and new strength to carry on the work for 
the soul of the child, in spite of failures—W. v. 
Hauff (Berlin-Steglitz). 

2005. Hendrickson, G., & Huskey, J. F. Extro- 
version as a factor conditioning achievement in the 
fifth and sixth grades of an elementary school. J. 
Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 6-13.—An attempt to discover 
whether the relationship between introversion-extro- 
version and school suecess holds for the primary 
grades as it has been shown to hold for the secondary 
grades and high school. In a. school in Covington, 
Kentucky, 120 pupils (48 boys and 72 girls) were 
given six independent ratings each for extroversion 
and were measured for intelligence and achievement 
by standardized tests. The Marston Rating Scale 
and the Freyd Check List of Introvert Traits were 
used to determine the degree of extroversion. The 
Otis test and the Public School Achievement T 
Battery A, were used to determine intelligence an 
achievement. Treatment by the method of partial 
correlations indieates that extroversion is positively 
related to achievement and negatively related to in- 
telligence for boys in the 5th and 6th grades and that 
it is practically unrelated to these factors in the case 
of girls. Further treatment of the results indicates 
“that it probably augurs better for school success in 
intermediate grades to be ambiverted than to be 
either introverted or extroverted.”—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2006. Kefauver, G. N., & Hand, H. ©. Measure- 
ment of outcomes of guidance in secondary schools. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1932, 33, 314-334.—A_ discussion 
of the need, and the need of investigation, of guid- 
ance, with suggested types of measurement.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2007. Kennedy, L. BR. The retention of certain 
Latin syntactical principles by first and second 
year Latin students after various time intervals. 
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J, Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 132-146.—The Pressey 
Latin Syntax Test was given at the close of the 
school year to students who had completed the first 
and second years of Latin. It was repeated in Sep- 
tember with those who were continuing Latin and 
with those who were dropping it. The continuing 
students were tested a third time one month after re- 
sumption of school. The others were tested in the 
following May. At the seeond testing the students 
continuing with Latin retained more than those who 
did not continue. The range of total correct responses 
retained over the vacation was from 66% to 85% ; that 
of identically correct responses was less. Errors, as 
well as right responses, were retained. Correlations 
with intelligence and other relationships are pre- 
sented.—J. A. MceGeoch (Missouri). 

2008. Krueger, W. C. F. An experimental study 
of certain phases of a true-false test. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 23, 81-91.—When 103 students are asked 
to guess which items from lists of 100 each of words, 
syllables and numbers have been selected by the ex- 
perimenter, “true” is written very slightly more 
often than “ false,” and 50% of the total guesses are 
correct. The latter percentage holds when subjects 
mark in random order. When items are presented, 
for learning, 1, 2, 3 and 4 times, correctness increases 
at a negatively accelerated rate. The more familiar 
is the material, the greater is the increase. Poor 
students underline more judgments as certain and 
with a higher proportion of error than do good 
students.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2009. Lammermann, H. Anleitung zur psycho- 
logischen Beobachtung und Beurteilung der Schiiler. 
(Guide for the psychological observation and judg- 
ment of pupils.) Mannheim: Haas, 1931. Pp. 12. 
—For every pupil who enters the publie school of 
Mannheim a cumulative record card is kept rive | 
the complete time a student is attending public schoo 
and the institutions for higher education. On this 
record blank the teacher notes observations and ex- 
periences which are important for a psychological 
study of the student. This guide, which has been 
constructed by the school psychologist of Mannheim, 
contains a great number of questions and sugges- 
tions which are meant to help teachers to activity in 
practical observation. Importance is laid not so 
much on obtaining answers to these many questions 
as on finding significant character traits. The follow- 
ing classification is presented as fundamental: af- 
fective life, social conduct, awareness of self, activity 
and work, interest, abilities, and the home environ- 
ment.—H. Limmermann (Mannheim). 


2010. Lammermann, H. Typologie und Aetiologie 
der Schulbegabung. (Typology and etiology of 
scholastic ability.) Leipzig: Voske, 1931.—The in- 
vestigation is based on the following questions: Do 
we find that among pupils having scholastic ability 
above average, average, or below, there are typical 
differences in personality structure and 
development? How far ean one recognize these dif- 
ferences without employing experimental-psychol 
ical methods, but merely by observing the studen 
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accomplishments, by questioning the teacher, the 
parents, or the student himself? In the first three 
chapters 215 detailed descriptions of students have 
been catalogued and systematically analyzed. The 
first chapter deals with the differences in home en- 
vironment between the three ability groups. The 
following aspects of the home milieu are investi- 
gated: the members of the family, the economic cir- 
eumstances, the intellectual make-up of the family, 
the cultural interests, the home care and the educa- 
tional influences. It was found that the personal fac- 
tors were of greater influence in the mental develop- 
ment of the pupils than the external environmental 
factors. The second part of the book deals with the 
relationship between tem t and scholastic 
ability. To group the students on the basis of their 
temperament the Kretschmer temperament typology 
was followed. The comparison of temperament and 
scholastic ability showed three variations of tempera- 
ment, one favorable for school work, one unfavorable, 
and one indifferent. A second ranking which was 
made according to Heyman’s types gave evidence that 
secondary functions and narrowness in activity and 
emotivity correlated only slightly with scholastic 
ability. The third part deals particularly with scho- 
lastie aptitudes and their necessary conditions. The 
school marks were compared with each other, a typol- 
ogy of scholastic ability was established, the results 
of a scholastic aptitude test were incorporated, and 
finally an attempt was made to pick out the domi- 
nant scholastic ability and to establish an etio-psy- 
chological type for the good and the poor school 
child. The complete investigation will be published 
independent work.—H. Lammermann (Mann- 
eim). 


2011. Larson, E. L. The comparative quality of 
work done by students in residence and in corre- 
spondence work. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 105-109. 
—Study of the data of 56 students who had done 
residence work at the University of Arizona and who 
had also earned six or more semester hours of credit 
by correspondence study at the same institution. The 
correlation of the two sets of grades is .575 + .06. 
The results indicate that a eapable student in resi- 
dence work would probably secure as high or higher 
grades in correspondence courses.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


2012. Layton, E. T. The persistence of learning 
in elementary algebra. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 
46-55.—* Pupils retain about one-third of the knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra once known over a period 
of one year during which they receive no instruction 
in mathematics.” They “tend to retain best a 
knowledge of factoring, substitution, verbal prob- 
lems, finding an average, number problems involving 
integers and those with fractions and the construction 
of graphs.” They “do not tend to retain a knowl- 
edge of the manipulation of fractions and fractional 
equations, of the solution of quadratic equations that 
have even answers and those which are solved cor- 
rectly to a decimal place, of square root, of the so- 
lution of simultaneous quadratic equations and of 
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the solution of measurement problems.” Correlations 
between intelligence scores and algebra scores are 
given.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2013. Lohmeyer, G. Zwillingserziehung. (The 
rearing of twins.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 
6, 461-465.—Attention is called to the mistakes fre- 
quently made in the training of twins. The empha- 
sis of their position as twins tends to establish a cleft 
adjustment between them and society. Acknowl- 
edgment of peculiarities of their birth in particular 
and in general, as contrasted with “singles,” over- 
indulgence, over-attention, exaggerated efforts to 
“treat both alike,” ete., are all calculated to arouse 
the typical competitive attitudes of twins expressed 
against each other and jointly toward all others, and 
to develop fears of inadequacy. Individual differ- 
ences should be acknowledged and all references to 
any possible differences between twins and “ singles ” 
are to be avoided.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2014. Mainwaring, J. Tests of musical ability. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1931, 1, 313-321.—Gives de- 
tails of tests for education of pitch differences, edu- 
eation of rhythmie pattern, and recall of auditory 
experience. No norms, validity or reliability data 
are reported.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2015. Maller, J. B. Age versus intelligence as 
basis for prediction of success in high school. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1932, 33, 402-415.—A study of 5,783 stu- 
dents from 34 classes in 6 schools, considering the 
records of their age at entrance to high school and 
graduation from grammar school, intelligence test 
scores, and marks obtained in high school (trans- 
muted into standard seores). “Scholastic success in 
high school can be predicted from age at entrance 
with as much reliability as from intelligence based 
on a standard intelligence test.” Unique advantages 
which obtain for age grouping are suggested.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2016. McCrary, J. R. The reliability of the ac- 
complishment quotient. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 
27-39.—The present study attempts to determine the 
reliability of the accomplishment quotient derived 
from the weighted tests of the Stanford Achievement 
battery, and further to determine the factors which 
most influence this reliability. A seventh grade at 
the St. Cloud, Minnesota, Junior High School of 132 

upils were given both Forms A and B of the Stan- 

ord Achievement Tests and Forms A and B of the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Hence six 
accomplishment quotients could be obtained by the 
various groupings of the forms of the intelligence 
tests compared with the different forms of the 
achievement tests. The results indicate that the aver- 
age reliability of these six groupings is only .66. 
“Such a reliability coefficient suggests that the ac- 
complishment quotient derived from these tests is en- 
tirely inadequate for individual diagnosis.” The 
author finds that the three factors which seem to have 
the greatest effect on the reliability of the aecom- 
plishment quotient are the reliability of the achieve- 
ment test, the reliability of the intelligence test, and 
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the correlation between the intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2017. Messer, A. Binfiihrung in die Philosophie 
und Pidagogik. (Introduction to philosophy and 
pedagogy.) Leipzig: Meiner, 1931. Pp. 198. M. 
440.—The book tries to introduce philosophy and 
pedagogy together, since the author sees in philos- 
ophy a spiritual factor destined to influence favor- 
ably both life and conduct. Therefore it may prove 
itself especially fruitful in education and self-de- 
velopment. In pedagogy, on the other hand, the 
author recognizes a science and an art which cannot 
prosper in isolation (as this is so frequently main- 
tained to-day), but which needs for its real founda- 
tion the philosophical view of human culture. Thus 
all real education should train for culture. Theory 
about educational goals must find its foundation in 
cultural philosophy. The book is concrete and actual 
throughout, since it considers present-day problems 
and trends in philosophy and pedagogy.—A. Messer 
(Giessen). 

2018. Orleans, J. B., & Symonds, P. M. The 
comparative reliabilities of standardized and teacher- 
made achievement tests when given in the middle 
of the year. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 127-128.—Study 
of the results from 86 children in 3 classes of the 
George Washington High School, New York City, 
studying elementary algebra. The results of the 
school mid-term examination were compared with 
two forms of the Columbia Research Bureau Algebra 
Test. The study shows that the standardized test 
lost much of its reliability when given in the middle 
of the term. The two forms of the standardized test 
correlated more highly than either did with the school 
examination. The authors conclude that “ Greater 
reliability of testing ean be obtained in the middle of 
the year by using teacher-made examinations based 
on the material covered by the class than by a more 
comprehensive standardized test."—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 


2019. Potthoff, E. F., & Barnett, N. E. A com- 
parison of marks based upon weighted and un- 
weighted items in a new-type examination. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, 23. 92-98.—It is econeluded from a 
study of an American history test, composed of com- 
es and multiple-choice items weighted by 10 
igh-school teachers of history, that “for practical 
purposes the differences between weighted and un- 
weighted scores may be considered to be so small that 
they may be disregarded, and a great deal of labor 
may be dispensed with by using the unweighted scores 
in determining the literal grades. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that weighted and unweighted scores 
lead to different literal grades on some papers, and 
that the new-type examination is not found to be 
completely objective when the question as to the 
values or weights of the items composing it is con- 
sidered.”—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


2020. Pritchett, H. L. The adjustment of college 
students’ family problems. Soc. Forces, 1931, 10, 
84-89.— (Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3177). 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2021. Rothwein, E. Aus einer individualpsycho- 
logischen Kindergemeinschaft. (From an individ- 
ual-psychological children’s society.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 6, 466-468.—The society is or- 
ganized like a school or supervised play institute. 
Pre-school children 3-6 and school children 6-10 are 
accepted. The smaller children spend both forenoon 
and afternoon at the institute, the older ones only the 
extra-school time. Means are chosen along individ- 
ual-psychological lines to socialize the unadjusted 
who are brought for “correction,” to stabilize their 
emotional life, and to develop self-confidence and in- 
terest in independent initiative and achievement as 
well as in cooperation. Two case reports are in- 
eluded. Quantitative data on admissions, types of 
eases, and probable success of treatment are not re- 
ported.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2022. Sandon, F. The basis of marking. Brit. J. 
Edue. Psychol., 1931, 1, 296-312.—On the basis of 
analysis of two examinations used in selecting 
scholarship holders, conelusions are reached that 
ideal marks are not based on the relative difficulty of 
questions or on the assumption of a normal distri- 
bution. The purpose of the examination should de- 
termine the system used. If it is desired to select 
the highest 20% of candidates, heaviest weight should 
be given to questions correctly answered by 20%. 
This will tend to spread out the seores of candidates 
near the desired borderline. Correlations of marks 
with later success is probably the most fundamental 
basis for determining a marking seale—K. M. Cow- 
dery (Stanford). 


2023. Seemann, J. Die Rechenfehler. Ihre psy- 
chologischen Ursachen und ihre Verhutung. Mit 
zahlreichen Beispielen aus dem Volksschulrechnen 
und aus dem mathematischen Unterricht der hoéheren 
Schulen. (Errors in ¢aleulation; their psycholog- 
ieal cause and their prevention, with numerous ex- 
amples from grade school arithmetic and the mathe- 
matical instruction of the higher schools.) Manns 
Pid. Mag., 1931, No. 1352. Pp. 122.—After a survey 
of the history of the theory of errors the book con- 
sists of six sections: the psychology of the calcula- 
tion process, the theory of caleulation errors, the 
origin of associative, functional and type errors, and 
the quantitative error analysis. Qualitative analysis 
of the copious error material affords this significant 
result: errors in ecaleulation are not chance phenom- 
ena, but regularly conditioned mistakes which ap- 
pear in the mechanical course of the calculation 
operation. Fatigue, increased speed, and Ransch- 
burg inhibition, among other things, are favorable 
conditions for making errors. These take place, as 
is shown in single cases, according to the Hamilton- 
ian principle of least expenditure of energy. Either 
in the ealeulation the association factors prevail 
(perseveration, contiguity, and similarity), and in 
place of the process appropriate to the task permit 
a shorter but false way to occur (this is the origin of 
the perseverative, the fluency and the similarity mis- 
takes, which together form the group of the asso- 
ciative errors); or the functional factors in the 
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process of calculation (consciousness of relations, 
operation and localizing tendencies) lead, in aecord- 
ance with the Hamiltonian prineiple, into false 
tracks and give rise to the omissions, transpositions, 
anticipations, and direction and approximation 
errors which constitute the group of functional errors. 
Both the qualitative and quantitative analysis of 
errors give important indications for their preven- 
tion, which forms the subject of the seventh section. 
A detailed ‘bibliography of 85 titles and a name and 


‘subject index conelude the book—J. Seemann 


(Niirtingen). 

2024. Segel, D. Differential prediction of ability 
as represented by college subject groups. J. Educ. 
Res., 1932, 25, 14-26; 93-98.—A study of the pre- 
diction of scholastic success at the college level made 
on 200 seniors of the 1925 class of the Polytechnic 
High School at Long Beach, California, who notified 
the registrar’s office that they expected to attend col- 
lege. They were all given the following tests: Van 
Wagenen Reading History Seale A; Cross English 
Test Form A; Illinois Standardized Algebra Test; 
Stanford Interest Report Blank and Wyman As- 
sociation Test for Interests. For comparison their 
subsequent grades in college were analyzed into six 
groups: English, foreign languages, economies, his- 
tory, biological science and physical science. The 
author develops differential prediction formulae and 
their probable errors, which give a new method for 
the prediction of differences of scholastic abilities on 
the college level. These equations are applied to a 
number of cases at the college level by the use of a 
multiple regression formula and a second formula 
for determining the errors of estimate. “The mul- 
tiple coefficients of correlation (for four groups of 
eollege subjects) were of various values; the total 
range for the ten pairs of college subjects usod was 
from .333 to .694. The coefficients indicate that we 
have been as successful in differential prediction as 
others have been in the direct prediction of success.” 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2025. Silverman, Y., & Jones, VY. A study of 
early entrance to college. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 58-72.—Questionnaire returns are available from 
903 college students and alumni. The age which an 
individual considers suitable for college entrance 
varies directly with his own age of entrance. A ma- 
jority of those entering at 174% or younger did not 
wish that they had spent more time in preparing for 
college, and only a minority felt any disadvantage 
due to age either in social or academic affairs —J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2026. Snedden, D. Towards better educations. 
New York: Teach. Coll. Bur. Publ, 1931. Pp. 
vii +- 427.—( Not seen). 

2027. Sorenson, H. Some factors for pupil con- 
trol measured and related. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 1-10.—Six variables have been measured: intelli- 
gence by the Terman Group Test; behavior ten- 
dencies by Olson’s Schedule B; mechanieal ability 
and interest by a mechanical interest analysis blank 
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and a paper form board (Minnesota tests) ; shop or 
industrial grades; and academic grades. The prin- 
cipal correlations, which are given in some detail, in- 
volve 203 8B pupils, The conclusion is that “ be- 
havior score is about as significant as any of the 
other measurements according to the magnitude of 
its effect on their relationships in multiple and par- 
tial correlations and according also to the extent that 
it correlates with these measurements. It correlates 
less with academic grades than with intelligence, but 
its correlation with industrial grades is greater. That 
relation does not lessen the value of the intelligence 
test but probably points to a situation where the 
traits which reflect themselves in behavior scores also 
reflect themselves in school marks.”—J. A. McGeoch 


(Missouri). 


2028. Stalcup, B. F. The sociological approach to 
methods of learning and teaching. J. Educ. Sociol., 
1931, 5, 26-34.—In the new emphasis upon social 
education “the principles of society building and 
sociai evolution need to be studied in order to dis- 
cover the connection between the social process and 
the learning and educative process.” Theses or as- 
sumptions basic to the sociological method of ap- 
proach are suggested.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2029. Symonds, P. M., & Hinton, E. M. Studies 
in the learning of English expression. V. Grammar. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1932, 33, 430-438.—Following the 
same procedure used in the previous studies, the au- 
thors analyze 724 compositions graded by the Hille- 
gas scale for grammatical errors. A detailed table 
of errors by grade level is given. The errors in 
grammar seem to be the least serious of errors in the 
poorer compositions. Errors in grammar are “not 
sO numerous or so serious as errors in sentence struc- 
ture or in punctuation and capitalization.”"—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2030. Taylor, J. ©. The reliability of quarterly 
marks in the seventh grade of junior high school, 
together with the value of certain standard tests in 
predicting them. Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. Educ., 
1931, No. 17. Pp. 54—In the Baltimore junior 
high schools, the Otis Group Test of Mental Ability 
correlates more highly with the teachers’ 7B marks 
in English, mathematics, geography, history, or an 
average of these, than does the Stanford Arithmetic 
Test, the Stanford Reading Test, or the combination 
of any two, or all three of these taken together, the 
coefficients ranging from .278 to 541. Relation be- 
tween grade level on the test and likelihood of fail- 
ing is given in percentages, though no indication is 
given as to whether the teachers’ marks are inde- 
pendent of a knowledge of test scores. Marked con- 
sistency of rating by individual teachers is shown, 
reliability coefficients ranging from .686 in the first 
quarter to .960 in the second quarter.—M. B. Jensen 
(Bowling Green, Ky.). 

2031. Washburne, 0. Die Volksschulen von Win- 
netka. (The public schools of Winnetka, Illinois.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4, 282-296.—School 
inspector’s report of the extra-curricular activities, 
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edueational program, and administration in general. 

Creative work and socialization through cooperation 

are stressed throughout, according to the report. The 

school itself expresses an experimental endeavor 

rather than a fixed system.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

[See also abstracts 1798, 1924, 1925, 1950, 1952, 
1975, 1985, 2051.) 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


2032. Dvorak, A. A simplified computation of 
non-linear correlation. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 99- 
104.—A new method of computation, making use of 
a chart, simplifies and shortens the labor of caleu- 
lating non-linear correlations—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2033. Edgerton, H. A. A graphic method of find- 
ing standard errors and probable errors of differ- 
ences. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 56-57.—“ The 
graph is usable only when the standard errors or 
probable errors are obtained from two different 
groups or if they are obtained from the same grou 
and the measures are uncorrelated.”—J. A. McGeo 
(Missouri). 

2034. Lincoln, E. A. The unreliability of relia- 
bility coefficients. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 11-14. 
—tThe reliability of several different physical meas- 
urements, made as a part of the Harvard Growth 
Study, has been studied in two ways. The first was 
the intereorrelation of two series of measurements of 
the same trait. The second involved the finding of 
the difference between each corresponding pair of 
measurements, the distribution of these differences, 
and the computation of the median and quartile 
points. If the median difference is considerable, the 
measurements are inaccurate. The second method 
revealed many cases of unreliability not detected by 
the first. “Clearly, then, the meaning of these find- 
ings is that any satisfactory study of the reliability 
of a measuring instrument or a measuring process 
must be more comprehensive than the simple con- 
sideration of reliability coefficients alone.”—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


2035. Lindberg, V. Mechanical aids to statistical 
work. Nordic Stat. J., 1930, 2, 104-116.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 3249). 

2036. Razran, H. 8., & Wagner, M. E. The sum- 
mation method in statistics. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 270-283.—Illustrations of the summation 
method for computing standard deviations, means and 
Lazy, with detailed instructions for the steps in the 
computations.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

2037. Shewhart, W. A. Economic control of 
quality of manufactured product. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1931. Pp. 515. $6.50.—(Not seen). 

2038. Striefler, H. Zur Methode der Rangkorre- 
lation nach Tonnies. (Tonnies’ method of rank 
correlation.) Dtsch. Stat. Zentbl., 1931, 23, 129-136; 
161-168.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 3239). 

2039. Thurstone, L. L. Rank order as a psycho- 
physical method. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 187- 


MENTAL TESTS 


201.—The author believes that the constant method 
in its ideal form is that of paired comparisons “ in 
which not one but all of the stimuli serve as stand- 
ards.” To reduce the labor of the extended series of 
comparisons necessary and to obviate the limitations 
when only one or two stimuli are used as standards, 
the author proposes a plan whereby, excluding inter- 
mediate category judgments, simple absolute rank 
order may be used in lieu of the laborious constant 
process method. “Given the data for absolute rank 
order we shall extract the proportion of judgments 
‘A >B’ for every possible pair of stimuli in the 
given series. These derived proportions will be used 
instead of the proportions that are obtained directly 
in the constant method. From these derived propor- 
tions the subjective separations between any pair of 
stimuli can then be readily caleulated by the equa- 
tion of comparative judgment.” The data of Kate 
Hevner’s dissertation, 370 handwriting specimens, 
were compared as to an order of merit arrangement 
and the method of paired comparisons. The two 
methods were found to give identical results when 
treated by the equation of comparative judgment. 
The fundamental assumption of zero correlation be- 
tween discriminal errors of two specimens is verified, 
and it is also shown that the proportion of “ greater 
than” judgments ean be obtained directly from a 
frequency table of rank orders for each specimen, 
thus saving the laborious tabulation of all the 
n(m—1) judgments for each subject implied in his 
arrangement of the m stimuli in a single rank order. 
—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


[See also abstract 2016.] 
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2040. Bird, M. H., & Lincoln, E. A. Notes on the 
reliability of Dearborn General Examination C. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1932, 25, 42-43.—Study of 565 cases 
from grades VI to IX and 536 cases from ages 11 
to 16. The results indicate that the reliability co- 
efficient of this examination is about .90 for the ages 
and grades considered—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2041. Bruckner, A. Wher amerikanische Intelli- 
genzforschungen. (Concerning American investiga- 
tions of intelligence.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 
247-259.—The rapid growth of intelligence testing 
in the past 35 years has been especially conspicuous 
in America, to which its practical value appeals. As 
representative of the week done in the United States 
Thorndike’s The Measurement of Intelligence is fully 
abstracted. This work is praised for the clear of 
tem evolved and for the differentiation between alti- 
tude, width and area of intellect, but the conception 
of qualitative differences as basically quantitative is 
less convincing, and beyond the reach of the tests 
lies whole personality untouched.—M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

2042. Carroll, R. P. Practice in rating. J. Ea- 
per. Psychol., 1931, 14, 299-302.—Two classes of 
about 40 students each rated 20 phonograph records 
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on a scale of 100 for volume, expression, quality, 
melody, harmony and rhythm. One group was used 
as a control without practice after the first three rec- 
ords. The author concludes that training improves 
subjective ratings by increasing agreement among 
raters “and that they may become more reliable.”— 
8S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

2043, Conrad, H. 8. The bogey of the “ personal 
equation ” in ratings of intelligence. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 28, 147-149.—It is shown that, when no 
attempt is made to remove the personal equation in 
the ratings at Camp Meade (see Mem. Nat. Acad., 
15), the correlations are almost the same as when a 
correction is made. This result raises the question 
whether the effect of the personal equation not 
been over-estimated.—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


2044. Miles, C. C., & Miles, W. R. The correla- 
tion of intelligence scores and chronological age 
from early to late maturity. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 44-78.—The problem of the present study 
was to discover the relationship existing between 
chronological age and mental age in ‘all the age 

riods from 5 to 95. The 823 8’s were given the 
rst 60 items of the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Intelligence, Higher Examination Form A, given 
as a 15-minute test, and individually. The results 
have been classified into three periods: childhood 
and youth (7 to 18 years), early maturity (3rd to 
5th decade), and later maturity (6th to 9th decade). 
It is found that during the first period mental growth 
is still continuing; mental ages for the three age 
groups 12, 14, and 16 increase something over a year 
for each two years of C.A., and the peak of develop- 
ment is reached at 17-18. For the second period it 
is found that the curve of intelligence remains con- 
stant throughout the twenties, dropping 7 months of 
M.A. in the thirties, 1 month in the forties, and 11 
months in the fifties. In the third period the dro 
becomes still more marked; from the 5th to the 6 
decade the loss was 11 months M.A., from the 6th to 
the 7th 12 months M.A., from the 7th to the 8th 
months 9 months, and from the 8th to the 9th 28 
months. The differences are all possibly or probably 
statistically significant. Sex differences are not alto- 
gether regular, but tend to favor the men. The ad- 
vantage to the person who starts with high initial 
ability is evident; the person who falls, in youth, in 
the 93rd percentile would be found in the 50th per- 
centile for average adults on ing the 8th decade 
of life-—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2045. Neeb, M. Intelligenz, Temperament und 
Leistungsfahigkeit auf Grund von Untersuchungen 
an Berufschiilerinnen. (Intelligence, temperament 
and general ability in the light of investigations 
with women vocational students.) Zsch. f. Psychol. 
1930, 118.—The present work is a continuation of 
studies by Galton, Heymans, Peters, Webb, Hughes, 
Stead, Phahler, ete. The material was obtained 
from students of different vocations and all ages. 
To test intelligence the Bobertag-Hylla, the Kaus- 
don, the substitution and the Ebbinghaus completion 
tests were given to these persons by the group 
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method, and the school grades were used as indicators 
of intellectual accomplishment. Characterizations of 
temperament were obtained by personal interviews, 
consultations with the parents, teachers and in some 
eases with employers. A rating of the vocational 
aptitude was made by each subject’s employer. The 
judgment of temperament was made on the basis of 
tschmer’s cyclothymie and schizothymic types. 
The investigation also makes a contribution to the 
——- of personality development during pu- 
rty and the relationship between bodily maturation 
and intellectual and vocational ability. The data 
from the intelligence testing were analyzed by cal- 
culating the central tendency and variability for dif- 
ferences in age and im vocation. Significant voca- 
tional differences were obtained but no clear-cut age 
differences.—M. Neeb (Jena). 


2046. Nemzek, ©. L. Is the LQ. constant? Pea- 
body J. Educ., 1931, 9, 123~-124—The r between 
Herring-Binet IQ test-retest ratings on 52 gifted 
children (IQ 108-174) was found to be .73 + .04, 
and the range of changes in [IQ —19 to 22. These 
data were compared with r’s of .98 + .01 and a range 
of IQ changes from —3 to 8 reported by Cuff on 
two groups (23 in one and 24 in a second) of “ aver- 
age” children. The interval between the tests in the 
latter group was 24 hours and for the gifted group it 
was one year.—A. Frandsen (Minnesota). 


2047. Steckel, M. L. Items of Gesell’s develop- 
mental schedule scaled. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 
99-103.—* A linear relation is found to exist be- 
tween the absolute variability and the mean test 

rformance of successive age groups of the test 
items sealed in this study.” Only overlapping items 
have been used. “The distributions of test ability 
of the adjacent age groups are normal. The absolute 
zero of intelligence for this particular set of data is 
defined at — 5440. The mental pe curve for the 
age range covered (4 to 60 months) is negatively ac- 
celerated.”—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2048. Strang, R. An analysis of errors made in a 
test of social intelligence. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 5, 
291-299.—On the basis of an analysis of the re- 
sponses of 321 women graduate students on the 
George Washington Social Intelligence Test the au- 
thor points out certain items in this test which “ seem 
to have little relationship to the overt sociability of 
‘D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 
ege). 

2049. Wang, ©. K. A. A scale for measuring per- 
sistence. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 79-90.—The 
seale consists of 101 direct questions which the sub- 
ject is to answer with yes or no. Only those ques- 
tions were retained from a longer list of 181 ques- 
tions which were judged by 75 individuals to be 
indicative of persistence, and which were found to 
correlate well with the scores on the test as a whole. 
The list ineludes questions about the ession of 
abstract qualities as well as others relating to the 
prevalence of specific kinds of behavior. Overla 
ping of the questions is apparent. The results of 
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test as applied to 512 college students correlated .52 
with self-ratings on persistence, and possessed a re- 
liability of .84 when odd and even pages were corre- 
lated. A coefficient of .51 with the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule was found, while only an insignifi- 
cant relation, —.05, with intelligence tests was 
indicated.—E. B. Newman (Frankfurt). 


2050. Wellman, B. L. Performance tests—what 
are they? Child Stud., 1931, 9, 9-10—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


2051. White, H. D. J. An application of mental 
tests to university students. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1931, 1, 279-295.—Reports general intelligence tests 
results for 1800 students of the University of London. 
Average ratings give ranks (in order from highest) 
to departments as follows: arts, science, medicine, 
librarianship and laws (tied), engineering, journal- 
ism, architecture and fine arts; with no significant dif- 
ference between men and women. Comparisons of 
test scores with relative standing on later university 
examinations show positive relationships varying in 
degree among the different faculties. A question- 
naire seeking causes of discrepancies is described, 
are not diseussed.—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ord). 


MENTAL TESTS 


2052. Willoughby, R. BR. A scale of emotional 
maturity. J. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 3, 3-36.—The au- 
thor presents a scale of 60 short descriptions of be- 
havior situations, from which a rater is to choose 
those characteristic of the subject. The degree of 
emotional maturity displayed by each description has 
been estimated by 101 judges, and from these ratings 
a scale value is derived. “ Emotional maturity” as 
defined im the test is “impersonal,” “detached,” 
“ realistic,” “systematic,” “ unostentatious,” “ intel- 
lectual,” “ with no emotional reaction,” as op to 
“irritable,” “self-conscious,” “ finetuating,” “ up- 
set,” “attached,” “ conscience-ridden,” and “ solici- 
tous.” A full description is given of the steps in 
the construction of the test. When applied to a 
group of 70 college students, the scores obtained 

rom each of two raters of the same subject gave a 
correlation of .56. In another group of 25 students, 
the values obtained from self-ratings correlated .54 
with the estimates of a faculty advisor thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the men. Self-ratings from 123 cases 
gave a test-retest reliability of .71 when retested after 
six weeks. The author suggests the need for clarifi- 
cation of the fundamental concepts involved.—EZ. B. 
Newman (Frankfurt). 


[See also abstracts 1795, 1801.) 
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Spring issues of the 


ARCHIVES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


A Study of Psychological Dif- The Learning and Retention of 
ferences Between “‘Racial’’ Pleasant and Unpleasant 
and National Groups Activities 
By Otto Klineberg By Hulsey Cason 
Instructor in Psychology, Columbia University Professor in Psychology, University of Wisconsin 
No. 132. S58 pp. $1.00 No. 134 96 pp. $1.25 


Emotional Differences of Delin- 
quent and Non-Delinquent Girls An Experimental Investigation 


of Normal Intelligence of Brightness Constancy 


By Andrée Courthial By Robert B. MacLeod 
Instructor in Psychology, Université de Genéve Instructor in Psychology, Cornell University 


No. 133. 102 pp. $1.25 No. 135. 102 pp. $1.25 


ARCHIVES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
R. S. Woodworth, Editor 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Announcement of Trips to German and Austrian 
Psychological Institutes at the Conclusion of 
the International Congress of Psychology 
in Copenhagen, August 22-27, 1932 


By agreement with the German and Austrian members of the Vorstand 
of the International Society of Psychology, the Vorstand of the German 
Gesellschaft fir Psychologie will arrange for foreign members to visit 
the larger German and Austrian psychological institutes after the Con- 
gress. The organization of the round trips is in the hands of Professor 
D. Katz, University of Rostock. At the earliest possible date Profes- 
sor Katz will get in contact with the proper persons to carry out the 
suggestions of members who are interested. Additional announce- 
ments concerning these trips will be made later. For further informa- 
tion write to Professor D. Katz, University of Rostock, Germany. 
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American Journal of Psychology—Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 
Subscription $6.50. 624 pagesannually. Edited by M. F. Washburn, K. M, Dallenbach, Madison Bentley, and 


E. G. Boring. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $14.00 per annum; $7.00 per volume. 1, 000 pages annually (2 volumes). Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Quarterly. Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Caney: 
Subscription $5.50. 540 pages annually. Edited whey “pee C. Warren 
Bi-monthly. General psychology. Founded 1894. 

Psychological . J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00 per vol. 500 pages Edited by Herbert S. Langfeld. 
Without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. Founded 1895. 


chological Index —Princeton, N. Psychological Review Com 
Psy Subscription $4.00. 300-400 pages. Fie by Walter S. Hunter and RR. Willoughby. 


An annual! bibliography of psychological literature. Founded 1895, 
Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.; i Peychologseal Review Company. 


Subscription $6.00. 720 pages annually. Edited b ward S. Robinson. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychological literature. Founded 1904. 


Archives of Psychology—New York, N. Y.; Columbia University. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages per volume. ‘Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
Without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. Founded 1906. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.; American Psychological 
Association. 
Subscription $5.00, 448 pages annually. Edited by Henry T, Moore. 
Quarterly. Abnormal and social. Founded 1906. 


Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia, Pa.; hological Clinic Press. 
Subscription $3.00. 288 pa pages. Edited by dane’ Witmer. 
Without fixed dates (9 num Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 
Psychoanalytic Review— Washington, D. C,; 3617 10th St., N. W. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by W, A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 
Quarterly. Psychoanalysis. Founded’1913. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N, J.; hological Review OSS 
Subscription $7.00. 700 pages annually. Edited by BLEn . Fernberger. 
Bi-monthly. Experimental psychology. Founded 1916. 


ournal of Applied Psychology—Baltimore, Md.; Williams & Wilkins Company. 
J Subscription $5.00. 400 pages annually. Edited by y= P. Porter. ~ 
Bi-monthly, Founded 1917, 
Journal of Comparative Psychology Baltimore, Md.; Williams & Wilkins Compa 
Subscription $5.00 per volume of 450 pages. Three volumes every two years. Edited by Pexoight Dunlap and 


Robert M. Yerkes. 
Founded 1921. 


Comparative Psychology Monographs—Baltimore, Md.; The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Subscription $5.00. 400 pages per volume. Knight Dunlap, Managing Editor. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single . Fou 1922. 


Genetic Psychology Monographs—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press 
Subscription $14.00 per annum; $7.00 per volume. 1,000 pages annually (2 volumes). "Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Monthly. Each number one complete research. Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. 


Founded 1925. 

Psychological Abstracts—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. {i American Psychological Agsocigtipn 
Subscription $6.00. 700 pages annually. Edited by Walter S. Hunter and R. R. Willoughby 
Monthly. Abstracts of psychological literature. Founded 1927. 

Journal of General Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University, Press. 
Subscription $14.00 per annum; $7.00 per volume. 1, 000 pages annually (2 volumes). Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Quarterly. Experimental, theoretical, clinical, and historical psychology., Founded 1927. 


Journal of Social logy—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press 
Subscription $7. $00 pages Edited by John Dewe Murchison. 
Quarterly. Political, racial, and tial paychology.  F 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (Review) 

S. W. FERNBERGER, University or Pennsyivania (J. Exper. Psych.) 
WALTER S. HUNTER, University (Index and Absiracts) 
HENRY T. MOORE, Sxipmore Coiiece (J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol.) 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Princeton University (Monographs) 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON, Yate University ( Bulletin) 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Business Editor 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 540 pages. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
containing critical reviews of books and articles, psychological news and notes, university notices, and 
announcements, appears monthly (10 numbers), the annual volume comprising about 720 pages. Special 
issues of the BULLETIN consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 700 pages from Jan. 1, 1932. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The INpEx is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 


nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journal is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 


closely related subjects. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units. The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The MoNnoGrapas 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four numbers comprising a volume of 448 
The journal contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, 


and news. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $7.00 (Foreign, $7.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
Bulletin: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Abstracts: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). 
Abnormal and Social: $5.00 (Foreign, $5.25). Single copies $1.50. 
Current numbers: Journal, $1.25; Review, $1.00; Abstracts, 75c; Bulletin, 60c. 


COMBINATION RATES (from Jan. 1, 1932) 


Review and Bulletin: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Review and J. Exp.: $11.00 (Foreign, $11.50). 

Bulletin and J. Exp.: $12.00 (Foreign, $12.50). 

Review, Bulletin, and J. Exp.: $16.90 (Foreign, $16.75). 
Review, Bulletin, J. Exp.. and Index: $19.00 (Foreign, $19.75). 


Subscriptions, orders, and business communications should be sent to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Tue Century Psycuotocy 


RICHARD M. ELLIOTT, Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


se THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON 


By Jean-Manc-Gasparp [Tarp 


The translation of Itard’s classic reports of his 
educate a ‘wild ff captured in the South of France in 1799. Although frequently 
quoted, the — , “Rapports et mémoires sur le sauvage de l’Av n,” is now 
out of print scarce. 800, 104 pages, frontis. Student's Edition, $1.25. 


PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS 


AND MEN 
By Epwarp C. Totman 
Professor of Psychology at the University of California 
In this book Dr. Tolman tsa tem of psychology which he designates as 
Purposive Behaviorism. It is the waetne @ ped investigation of the learning 
of rats, cats, monkeys, apes, and men. Royal 8vo, 463 pages. Diagrams. $5.00. 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND 


CONDUCT 
By Percrvat M. Symonps, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
This is the first book to describe in readily understood terms the various devices and 
techniques which have been found to be of practical value in studying the ity 
of an individual and evaluating his behavior. Royal 8vo, 602 pages. $4.00. 


—_—mms ASSOCIATION THEORY TODAY 
By Epwarp S. Rosrvson, Ph.D. 
Professor af Psychology, Yale University 
This book endeavors to adjust the traditional of association, dating from Greek 
thinkers, to those improvements in knowledge of fact and definition of terms which 
are the product of recent research. 8vo, 142 pages. Two diagrams. $1.50. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHILD STUDY HUMAN LEARNING by E. L. Thorn- 
rence L. Goodenoug 
Anderson. “8vo, 546 pp., illustrated. dike. 8vo, 206 pp., illustrated. $2.25. 


HISTORY OF EXPERIMENTAL PSY- 
GREAT EXPERIMENTS IN PSt- CHOLOGY by Edwin G. Boring. Royal 
_ “CHOLOGY by H. E. Garrett. 8vo, 

337 pp., illustrated. $2.50. 8vo, 699 pp. $4.00. 


trated. $2.50. Charles Bird. 8vo, 238 pp. $1.50. 
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